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CISTERCIAN ABBEY 
OUR LADY OF THE GENESEE 


FOREWORD 


In drawing up these sermons reference 
was made to the ordinary theological 
sources. Thanks is due to Rev. William F. 
Robison for help derived from his volume 
on ‘‘His Only Son”’ and to the Very Rev. 
Editor of Our Sunday Visitor for statisti- 
cal information about some countries of the 
eastern and western hemisphere. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The tendency of Modernists is, to remove 
from the narrative of Our Saviour’s life 
everything supernatural; for instance, the 
Virginal Birth; the Son of God made man; 
the physical resurrection of Christ from the 
dead; the supernatural character of His 
other miracles and the change of bread and 
wine into the real body and blood of Christ 
at the Last Supper. 

Modernists like Loisy and Tyrrell were 
put out of the Catholic Church by Pius X a 
few years back for having tried to eviscerate 
these wondrous truths and to stuff them 
with the excelsior of rationalistic interpre- 
tation. 

Even Loisy and Tyrrell were not original. 
They were only inheritors of a tainted pa- 
trimony of thought from ancient Anti- 
christs. Yet the heretics of New York, 
with the monotonous iteration of most reli- 
gious rebels, are repeating the ugly 
thoughts of Loisy and Tyrrell, without how- 


ever the lovely seductiveness of their style. 
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What is worse, they convey the impression 
to the uninitiated that their conned, stereo- 
typed lessons are clever lucubrations of 
their own;—the exclusive coinage of their 
weighty intellects. Accordingly the pious 
man in the street fears that orthodox theo- 
logians will be staggered by the shock of un- 
expectedness. Let the pious man in the 
street be reassured! For as a matter of 
fact the orthodox theologians yawn: Ho, 
hum, another mouldy counterfeit from the 
museum of antiques! 

But while orthodox theologians are im- 
mune from their plausible arguments, num- 
bers of the laity are not. For to them a 
plausible argument seems to be true, though 
itsisn’t.. It is ‘alP but true, Le iseagmene 
truth; and a near truth, though it lacks the 
inherent value, has the appearance of the 
genuine article. A plausibility is a half 
truth, and a half truth is worse than a 
whole lie. For while nobody is fooled by 
out-and-out deceit, a masked falsehood eas- 
ily misleads the unwary. 

The pious man in the street would do well 
to reflect that it is easy to ask questions and 
state objections to revealed truth, but hard 
to answer them. But answering questions, 
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not asking them, is a sign of ability and in- 
telligence. For asking questions implies 
ignorance, and it is easy to be ignorant. 
Answering questions requires knowledge, 
and it is difficult to know. The questioner 
is a free lance, bearing no burden of respon- 
sibility ;—not the responsibility of knowing 
a thing, stating it, proving it, and answer- 
ing objections to it. But the defendant 
carries the burden of knowing something, 
stating a proposition, proving it, and de- 
fending it against an aggressor. ‘Yet ques- 
tioners and objectors, who ought to be 
humble, generally carry themselves with a 
swagger, being proud of the ignorance im- 
plied in their questioning; while the wise, 
who would seem to have reason for conceit, 
are the most modest of men. 

Moreover, proving a proposition is con- 
structive; objecting to it is only destructive. 
A constructor is an architect; a destroyer is 
only a wrecker. Centuries were consumed 
in building the cathedral of Rheims; it was 
ruined in a short time. There is credit 
in having reared the invisible edifice of 
Christianity in spite of the weaknesses and 
wickedness of men. But very little ability 
is required to reduce its towering beauty, in 
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the minds of the ignorant, to the low level 
of unregenerate nature. 

The real objection of the Modernists is 
that the Virginal Birth, the Divine Son- 
ship, and the bodily resurrection of Christ 
are a gilded fairy tale, a divine romance— 
too good to be true. 

But truth is stranger than fiction. If 
they went a step further in their argument 
they should logically deny the fact of the 
physical world. For the physical world is 
an eye-opening wonder; a poet’s dream. 
True, we get used to it, custom films our 
eyes with cataracts of disillusionment and 
the giory disappears. 

But I am convinced that if a man came 
into the world suddenly, in the full posses- 
sion of his powers, he would be smitten with 
rapture at the first sight of it and would ex- 
claim: ‘‘The sun, the stars, the sky, moun- 
tains, oceans, flowers, fragrances, colors, 
sounds, four-footed things, men with two 
eyes, with an intellect and will! Impossi- 
ble! This is a unique extravaganza, a 
poet’s majestic vision. I am dreaming! 
This can’t be true!”’ 

But we know it is true, and we know that 
these Christian mysteries are true, against 
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which a@ priori speculation cannot avail. 

Furthermore, God is infinite goodness. 
Now goodness is essentially diffusive of it- 
self. Therefore, infinite goodness tends to 
expand to an infinite extent; to give noth- 
ing less than itself. To those who think 
meanly of God, the Incarnation with its 
miracles and mysteries seems impossible. 
But to those who think grandly and there- 
fore rightly of God, the Incarnation ap- 
pears to be the only thing quite worthy of 
Him. 

Modernists cail Fundamentalists monot- 
onous and drab. But the Fundamentalists 
are the ones with poetic vision, while Mod- 
ernists crawl on the ground of the common- 
place and would wash the colors from the 
rainbow and quench the light of stars. 

As to their numbers! They are not 
many, but loud-mouthed. What Edmund 
Burke said of cheap politicians in contrast 
to genuine statesmen is true of them: ‘‘Be- 
eause half a dozen grasshoppers under a 
fern make the field ring with their impor- 
tunate chink, while thousands of great cat- 
tle, reposed beneath the shadow of the Bri- 
tish oak, chew the cud and are silent, pray 
do not imagine that those who make the 
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noise are the only inhabitants of the field, 
that of course they are many or after all 
they are other than the little, shrivelled, 
meagre, hopping, though loud and trouble- 
some insects of the hour.’’ 

The great body of the Faithful are too 
busy with digesting the truth of the divinity 
of Christ and living up to it, to waste their 
time in making a noise in the world. But 
Modernists, having no real religion to feed 
upon, must expend their energy in talk. 

Moreover, normality is silent. Abnor- 
mality is vociferous. To see is normal, and 
so nobody boasts of having two eyes. The 
Faithful see and are silent. To be blind is 
abnormal; and heretics are strangely boast- 
ful of their unique faculty of gazing owl- 
ishly at the sun without sight. 

That the majority of great men believed 
in the Divinity of Christ and the Virgin 
Birth is evident. Scientists like the two 
Bacons, Copernicus, Kepler, Kircher, New- 
ton, Descartes, Columbus, Ampére, Volta, 
Mendel, Lord Kelvin, Clark Maxwell, Far- 
aday, Pasteur, Marconi; sculptors like 
Michael Angelo; painters like Murillo and 
Raphael; musicians like Mozart and Cho- 
pin; orators like Fox, Pitt, Burke, Bossuet; 
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poets like Tasso, Dante, Shakespeare; sol- 
diers like Napoleon and Charlemagne; 
saintly geniuses like Augustine, Chrysos- 
tom, and Ambrose; philosophers like 
Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, believed 
in Christ’s Divinity, His Virgin Birth and 
the bodily resurrection from the dead. 

I feel comfortable in this company. 
From among them I look out on the hand- 
ful of strident theological Lilliputians and 
can scarcely suppress a smile of contempt. 
These mites will not harm any but those who 
want to be harmed. And so, let them fume 
against Christ. Their day will pass; but 
the day of Orthodoxy will remain. 

“‘T'o have fallen,’’ says Chesterton, ‘‘into 
any of the fads from Gnosticism to Chris- 
tian Science would indeed have been ob- 
vious and tame. But to have avoided them 
all has been one whirling adventure. And 
in my vision the heavenly chariot flies thun- 
dering through the ages, the dull heresies 
sprawling and prostrate, the wild Truth 
reeling but erect.” 


Now whilst Paul waited for them at Athens, his 
spirit was stirred within him, seeing the city wholly 
given to idolatry. 

He disputed, therefore, in the synagogue with the 
Jews, and with them that served God, and in the 
market-place, every day with them that were there. 

And certain philosophers of the Epicureans and of 
the Stoics disputed with him; and some said: What 
is it, that this word sower would say? But others: 
He seemeth to be a setter forth of new gods; because 
he preached to them Jesus and the resurrection. 

And taking him, they brought him to the Areo- 
pagus, saying: May we know what this new doctrine 
is, which thou speakest of ? 

For thou bringest in certain new things to our ears. 
We would know therefore what these things mean. 

(Now all the Athenians, and strangers that were 
there, employed themselves in nothing else, but either 
in telling or in hearing some new thing.) 

But Paul standing in the midst of the Aeropagus, 
said: Yemen of Athens, I perceive that in all things 
you are too superstitious. 

For passing by, and seeing your idols, I found an 
altar also, on which was written: To the unknown 
God. What therefore you worship, without knowing 
it, that I preach to you: 

God, who made the world, and all things therein; 
he, being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands; 

Neither is he served with men’s hands, as though he 
needed any thing; seeing it is he who giveth all life, 
and breath, and all things: 

And hath made of one, all mankind, to dwell upon 
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the whole face of the earth, determining appointed 
times, and the limits of their habitation. 

That they should seek God, if happily they may feel 
after him or find him, although he be not far from 
every one of us; 

For in him we live, and move, and are; as some also 
of your own poets said: For we are also his offspring. 

Being therefore the offspring of God, we must not 
suppose the divinity to be like unto gold, or silver, or 
stone, the graving of art, and device of man. 

And God indeed having winked at the times of this 
ignorance, now declareth unto men, that all should 
everywhere do penance. 

Because he hath appointed a day wherein he will 
judge the world in equity, by the man whom he hath 
appointed ; giving faith to all, by raising him up from 
the dead. 

And when they had heard of the resurrection of the 
dead, some indeed mocked, but others said: We will 
hear thee again concerning this matter. 

So Paul went out from among them. 

But certain men adhering to him, did believe; 
among whom was also Dionysius, the Areopagite, and 
a woman named Damaris, and others with them. 

Acts, xvii, 16-34. 
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THE UNKNOWN GOD 


I 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOPHISTICATES 


While walking through the streets of 
your city, I saw an altar raised to the Un- 
known God. Him come I to preach to you. 
—Thus speaks Paul to the Athenians in the 
Areopagus. 

Paul and the Athenians! Paul the her- 
ald of Jesus Christ! The Athenians the 
cream of the culture of mankind! Paul the 
preacher of the Gospel! The Athenians, 
devotees of the Epicurean and Stoic systems 
of philosophy! Paul, small of stature, 
blear-eyed, poorly-dressed, a traveller from 
afar, a Jew! The Athenians, handsome, 
well-groomed, subtle, perfectly at home in 
Athens, the centre and symbol of the in- 
tellectual aristocracy of the world! Here 
is a picture in cortrasts for a lover of op- 
posites. Paul burns, his eyes sparkle, the 


expression of his face is tense, his whole 
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frame is alert and eloquence pours from 
him overwhelmingly. His audience is 
polite, attentive, but sardonic and sceptical. 
Paul has just come from the roaring fur- 
naces of Jesus Christ; the Athenians, from 
the cold lamps of Grecian philosophers. 
Paul is all light and heat; the Athenians 
shed a glacial radiance. Paul is a flaming 
enthusiast; the Athenians are detached, 
aloof, critical, self-contained, and proudly 
immune from the ‘‘vulgarity’’ of being 
aroused by any appeal. Paul is volcanic in 
his magnificent earnestness; but when he 
comes to a close, expecting tremendous re- 
sults, the Athenians starve him with the 
husks of courtesy and applause. They 
are charmed by his eloquence but callous to 
his spirituality. ‘‘Your speech was god- 
like,’’ they say to him. ‘‘Well, then,’’ says 
Paul, ‘‘accept my God.”’ ‘‘As to that’’ they 
answer him, ‘‘we shall think of it. Come 
around some other day.’’ And Paul makes 
his way from the Areopagus to his obscure 
lodging, discouraged and wondering. But 
one little consolation sustains him. Diony- 
sius, Damaris, and a few others believe. All 
is not lost. His words have not been utterly 
in vain. 


CHRISTIANITY 4) 


Culture, refinement, intellectual keen- 
ness and polish (not in the nature of things, 
but as a matter of historical and present-day 
fact) has been and is the worst enemy of 
Christ. It ought not to be so. Culture 
ought to be an ally of Christ. For Christ, 
the Son of God,'‘the Wisdom of the Father, 
is the source and origin of all the cultural 
influences of the world. Whether culture 
assumes the form of science or philosophy 
or poetry or sculpture or painting or arch- 
itecture or music or manners, it is an image 
of the splendor of Divinity and an em- 
inently fit means of subserving the purposes 
of God. For science and philosophy are the 
embodiment of truth; art is the incarnation 
of the beautiful. Now truth and beauty 
naturally lead to the supreme Truth and 
Beauty, which is God. No degree of intellec- 
tuality in itself, no enlargement of imagina- 
tion in itself, no expansion of emotion in 
itself, no glory of expression in itself can 
be an obstacle to the winning of Heaven. 
Indeed the more learned and artistic a man 
becomes, the more nearly he ought to ap- 
proximate the Deity. Christ, the Ideal 
Man, was the high Lover of wisdom and 
beauty. When cultured men prove rec- 
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reant to the cause of God, it is not precisely 
their culture that does the harm; rather it 
is their perversion of it. 

Moreover, culture, which ought to be an 
ally of Christ, as a matter of fact has often 
been such. The Church of Christ, far from 
being obscurantist, has always justly prided 
herself on promoting intellectual pursuits 
on account of their inherent excellence and 
their natural harmony with things divine. 
The Fathers of the Church were as remark- 
able for their learning and eloquence as for 
their piety. They were sons of God; but, no 
less, children of men. They towered to 
heaven; but they did so from foundation 
stones of earth. They stood with Christ, 
mediators between God and men; holding 
fast to God with the one hand of grace, 
catching at men with the other hand of na- 
ture, science and art. St. Augustine was a 
master of rhetoric as well as of theology 
and spirituality. St. Jerome knew his 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew as well as his 
prayers. St. Basil and Gregory Nazian- 
zen had studied at the University of 
Athens. St. Athanasius (or whoever wrote 
the Athanasian Creed) possessed a razor- 
edged subtlety of style; and St. John Chry- 
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sostom poured forth from the pulpit of im- 
perial Constantinople a flood of eloquence 
worthy of Demosthenes. 

In an after age monks in their monas- 
teries and nuns in their convent cells saved 
for the very moderns who scoff at the idea 
of monasticism, the literary treasures of 
pagan Rome and Greece by transcribing to 
pages of vellum and papyrus in inks of 
crimson, purple, and gold, the crimsoned, 
empurpled, and golden dreams of antiquity. 
In their secluded lives, Greek lyrics alter- 
nated with Hebrew psalms. Their nights 
were mellifluous with chanted songs of 
David; their days shone resplendent with 
the illuminated music of Sappho. With 
their lips and hearts they uttered fer- 
vent prayers to God; with their pens and 
parchment they expressed classic thoughts 
for posterity. For, they were copyists as 
well as contemplatives. 

In the middle centuries and thereafter 
Gothic architects fashioned poems in stone 
for the delight of heaven. Metal workers 
wove gratings as fine as black lace; and 
weavers, gorgeous tapestries; and deft 
fingers wrought laces and copes and chas- 
ubles; and glaziers dyed windows with rain- 
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bow tints;—all for the glory of God. The 
same centuries witnessed the marvel of the 
universities of Paris, Oxford, Salamanca, 
which in point of numbers, courses of stud- 
ies, and professors bear comparison with 
the best universities of our time. Also, 
those were the haleyon days of Thomas 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Albertus Magnus, 
and Bonaventure, who constructed a system 
of philosophy and theology, brilliant, solid, 
subtle, useful, comprehensive, and search- 
ing. The two chief products of the Renais- 
sance, Raphael and Michael Angelo, beauti- 
fied canvases with Marys and Christs. In 
the sixteenth century Loyola rewedded re- 
ligion and the humanities; and ever since 
his day, at the side of every Catholic church 
is a school. Finally, individual modern 
geniuses like Kelvin, Pasteur, Newton, Far- 
aday, Maxwell, Kepler, Copernicus, Am- 
pére, and Volta have confessed that their 
religion helped their science and that their 
science aided their piety. 

It is amusing, therefore, but at the same 
time exasperating, to hear shallow sciolists 
prate about the essential opposition be- 
tween intellectuality§ and Christianity, 
about the ‘‘historical fact’’ of the utter 
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divorce between the two, and in particular 
about the darkness of the Middle Ages. 
They wave aside Thomas Aquinas and his 
gigantic compeers with an easy smile. Men 
and women of real brains do not do this. 
But brainless persons, with a smattering of 
lore, conned parrot-like from irresponsible 
sources ;—they are the ones who assume the 
air of superiority. Generally speaking, it 
is not the founders of scientific systems who 
oppose religion; but their camp followers. 
How little Darwin claimed as scientifically 
proven; but, how much is claimed by the 
Liliputian hangers-on of Darwinism! 
And in universities, where the doctrines of 
big men are retailed by little professors,— 
it is there that we find the hosts of anti- 
Christian propagandists. Heretical views 
are always novel and striking, offering to 
rhetoric expositors of so-called science a 
fine opportunity for declamatory display 
and brilliant brazenness. And so, callow 
youths and maidens, caught by the glamour 
of intellectual rebelliousness and intox- 
icated with the thrill of cutting port- 
moorings and sailing into uncharted seas, 
exult. They drink, but not deeply, of the 
Pierian spring. They get the ends and 
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edges and shreds of ideas, and think for- 
sooth that they are at the centre and heart 
of truth. They mistake theories for 
proven principles; plausibilities for incon- 
trovertible facts; enthusiastic interest for 
solid advance in study; and unbounded as- 
surance for real certainty. They forget that 
the hall-mark of genuine science always has 
been modesty, hesitancy, circumspection, 
exquisite carefulness, slow assent, respect 
for alternate views and humility. Flam- 
boyancy, gaudiness, theatric ostentation, 
egotism and conceit have always been the 
fellows of superficiality. But of this the 
camp followers are not aware. 

And so the new-born Solomons of the day 
look down from the height of their abyss 
upon the belittled mountain of Aquinas. I 
have sometimes wondered how many of the 
dogmatic iconoclasts of medievalism ever 
saw a tome of Aquinas; how many of them 
could decipher the contents of the title- 
page; could read the Latin text, and if they 
could, could understand what they read; 
and if they could understand it piecemeal, 
could comprehend the gigantic proportions 
of the whole system of philosophy and theol- 
ogy which St. Thomas elaborated with such 
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masterful genius. In the name of humor, 
let them stop tickling themselves with the 
fancy that the intellectual world began but 
yesterday. For they are only the new-rich 
in the field of mentality. They have not 
yet learned the art of handling table imple- 
ments and using their napkins at the feast 
of wisdom. They devour sweetmeats and 
fluffy dessert, but have no stomach for beef. 
They mistake poisoned liquors for genuine 
juice of the grape. Accordingly they are 
surfeited, intoxicated, doped; they gabble 
in nightmares, imaging that their midnight 
ravings are the inspired utterances of 
Athene and Apollo. And they enjoy their 
drunken apotheosis for a time. But only 
for a time. For, like all other inebriates, 
they will not enjoy the awakening. The 
cruel dawn will come; and the light of com- 
mon sense, penetrating the windows of their 
mind, will reveal the tawdry furnishings of 
their hall of mental debauch and the bro- 
ken remnants of their feast of conceit. 
They will see the garish inanity of it all; 
and holding their heads and covering their 
eyes with their hands, will say: What 
fools we were! 

But while it is true that culture ought to 
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be and to a large extent has been an ally of 
Christianity, it must be admitted that more 
generally it has been the worst enemy of 
Christianity. 

Wealth has been an enemy of Christian- 
ity; but not its worst enemy. For wealth, 
even according to worldly estimates, has 
been identified more or less with vulgarity. 
Wealth is like an ugly woman, gaudily 
dressed; it is devoid of insidious allure- 
ment. Hence the simple but exquisite 
beauty of Christianity does not lose, nor 
even seem to lose, by comparison with 
wealth. 

Civil power has been an enemy of Chris- 
tianity; but not its worst enemy. For, civil 
power has so often been linked with mere 
politics, and followed the flickering light 
and versatile shifting of opportunism, and 
submitted to the dictates of expediency, 
that it lacks an engrossing appeal to the dis- 
cerning, especially when contrasted with 
the independence, unveiled directness, loy-_ 
alty to principle, and other heavenly nobil- 
ities of Christianity. 

Sensuality has been an enemy of Chris- 
tianity; but not its worst enemy. For, 
sensuality is so gross that even its devotees 
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sicken at the remembrance of their indul- 
gence and look with tearful reverence at the 
chaste form of the religion of Christ. 

Militarism, drunkenness, and sloth have 
been enemies of Christianity; but not its 
worst enemies. For they wear undisguised 
on their brow the stigma of their odiousness 
and are recognizable at a glance in their 
true character. 

But Culture is beautiful; it is graceful; 
it is spirituelle, esthetic, refined. For Cul- 
ture is the embodiment of the strength, 
majesty, and enlightenment of humanity. 
It is precisely this high glory of culture 
that is its curse. For numbers of educated 
men are satisfied with it as being, they 
think, the utmost of things desirable. Cul- 
ture is the antithesis of the gross, the ugly, 
the mean. If, therefore, they say, one is 
cultured, will he not be a clean, wholesome, 
and majestic man? And what more than 
this can religion do for him? Is Chris- 
tianity the religion of love? Well, culture 
is the religion of graciousness: and gra- 
ciousness is the equivalent of love. Does 
Christianity teach humility? Well, cul- 
ture instills modesty; and modesty is indis- 
tinguishable from humility. Does Chris- 
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tianity hold up the ideal of purity? Well, 
culture sees a rare beauty in cleanness of 
life: and purity and cleanness are synony- 
mous. Does Christianity preach the virtue 
of hope? Well, culture is a propagandist 
of optimism: and who can tell how opti- 
mism differs from hope? Suggest any vir- 
tue of Christianity, they say, and culture 
can offer its parallel. Honesty, prudence, 
temperance, fortitude, joyousness, gentle- 
ness of speech, dignity of thought, seemli- 
ness of action :—culture believes in all these 
nobilities not less than Christianity. In- 
deed, are not the professors of Christianity 
less delicate, refined, honorable, clean, con- 
siderate, and broad than the followers of 
culture? Why leave the higher plane of 
culture for the lower one of religious prac- 
tice and belief ? 

Such, Brethren, is their plea. I am not 
speaking in the abstract. In concrete life 
men have made and to-day do make this 
argument. Marcus Aurelius thought thus, 
and Julian the Apostate, and Lord Chester- 
field; and their disciples are legion in the 
world now. The argument is not true; but 
it is most plausible, and for that reason cul- 
ture is the worst enemy of Christianity. 
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But this is not all. Culture, besides be- 
ing charming, is indifferent and sceptical. 
Now scepticism has a languid winsomeness, 
genteel poise and easy tolerance which al- 
lure. Cultured sceptics do not scoff at 
Christianity. Only the ignorant and vul- 
gar do that. But scepticism is worse than 
scoffing; because it makes its victims im- 
mune from argumentative approach. Ask 
a cultured sceptic: ‘‘Is Christianity a 
necessity ?’’ He will answer: ‘‘I do not 
know.’’—‘‘Has God spoken to men?’’ The 
answer: ‘‘I do not know.’’—‘‘Is there any 
means of discovering this?’?’—‘‘I do not 
know.’’—‘‘Do the arguments for Christian- 
ity prove ?’’—‘‘T do not know.’’—‘‘ Are you 
obliged in conscience to examine them and 
weigh their value?’’—‘‘T do not know.’’— 
He doubts whether the Scriptures are au- 
thentic documents. Whether they have not 
been substantially tampered with in the 
course of centuries. Whether the authors 
of them are credible. Whether they were 
not deceived and did not deceive us. 
Whether Christ was true God. Whether 
genuine miracles were worked and real 
prophesies uttered in the name of God to 

confirm Christ’s claim of Divine Sonship. 
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He does not affirm the alternate judgment 
against Christianity. He does not deny it. 
He is not interested enough to affirm or 
deny. He is bored to death with the ques- 
tioning. He yawns at these manifold pro- 
posals. They disturb his genteel self- 
sufficiency, they spoil the luxury of his pas- 
sivity. It is hard to answer these ques- 
tions. He declines the hardship and lolls 
back in sceptical ease on the beautiful soft- 
ness of the couch of culture,—an enemy, at 
least a passive enemy, of Christianity. 
Culture sins against Christ by scepticism. 
It sins against Him also by its pretended 
efficiency in the sphere of felicity. Culture 
claims to be able to make men happy. But 
its claim is an empty boast. For, from the 
beginning of time men have sought surcease 
from sorrow in the study of philosophic 
truth and in the pursuit of artistic beauty; 
but they have not found it there. They 
stretch out their hands to pluck these re- 
splendent fruits and find them bitter to the 
taste. How many times have not we our- 
selves flung a book of literature aside, or 
shut our eyes to a masterpiece of painting, 
or run away from classical music, because 
these embodiments of beauty could not fill 
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the void in our heart; because they seemed 
to mock us in our quest of peace and joy? 
Francis Thompson in his ‘‘Hound of 
Heaven”’ has perhaps said the last word on 
the incapacity of natural and artistic loveli- 
ness to satisfy the soul. It is far from be- 
ing evident that Aristotle and Plato in 
philosophy, Shakespeare and Dante in 
poetry, Mozart and Chopin in music, found 
rest in their pursuits. Quite the contrary, 
the highest geniuses are generally the un- 
happiest men because they have sounded the 
depths of truth and beauty, in so far as 
this is possible to man, and found mud at 
the bottom. How then can we be so fool- 
hardy as to think, with the whole cultured 
past crying out against us, that culture will 
be an adequate response to the longings of 
our immortal spirits? 

When we consider in particular the aris- 
tocratic character of culture, its futility as 
a cure for misery is emphasized. For cul- 
ture is for the few; it does not touch the 
multitude. A handful of the privileged 
prate about culture saving the world,— 
forgetting all the while that the world as a 
whole never sees or tastes of it. The world 
as a whole is intent on bread and butter, 
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and coal and clothes: and these are not po- 
etic things. How ironically the poor would 
smile if you told them to let their souls be 
raised and expanded by philosophy, art, 
and poetry. To some of the poor these in- 
tellectual delicacies are like caviar to the 
general; but even to those who are gifted 
with the divine taste, in most cases the op- 
portunity of developing it is lacking. 
Roman culture helped the swarms of the 
slaves of Rome; didn’t it? Medieval cul- 
ture helped the peasants and artisans of the 
Middle Ages; didn’t it? Modern culture 
helps the laboring men of to-day; doesn’t 
it?—It didn’t and it doesn’t! And the la- 
boring men of to-day, no less than those of 
old, would laugh you to scorn if you told 
them that they are to find their happiness in 
books, art galleries, studios, concert halls; 
and in leisurely allowing the emotions of 
their hearts to centre around and feed upon 
images of beauty, conjured up by their own 
artistic imaginations. Art and science, in- 
deed, as a cure of the tremendous miseries 
of the multitude! 

And, worse than this, culture panders to 
sin. I am aware, of course, of the claim 
that culture preserves one from sensuality. 
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I grant that the delicacy, refinement, and 
fastidiousness which spring from intellec- 
tual and esthetic studies engender a disin- 
clination to indulge in the grosser forms 
of vice. But sensuality is not the only sin, 
nor the worst. Pride is infinitely worse. 
Now, pride grows apace with culture when 
the latter is separated from religion. Of 
this I spoke above. I repeat that a cul- 
tured man is more exposed than any other 
to the danger of thinking himself all- 
sufficient for the exigencies of life; of min- 
imizing religion, despising the vulgar mul- 
titude, contemplating complacently his own 
exquisite mental proportions and of being 
eynical and sceptical about the elemental 
virtues, courage, fidelity, love, patriotism, 
and faith. From his ethereal height of ar- 
tistic or philosophic contemplation he looks 
down on these moral sublimities as super- 
stitions of the gross, unregenerate masses. 
They are, he thinks, shibboleths to conjure 
the crass herds of humanity with; but they 
have no intrinsic worth; they are only fic- 
tions, manufactured by priests and politi- 
cians for their vwn selfish ends. The cul- 
tured man forsooth understands their game 
of make-believe, and will not be fooled by 
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it. He starts out by professing an admira- 
tion for the fundamental virtues of human 
conduct; but in the end his polished conceit 
leads him to contemn them. 

Moreover, while, as J admitted above, 
culture sometimes and to some extent 
wards off gross indulgence, it does not do 
so all the time and in all circumstances. 
Against the volcanic fires of passion cul- 
ture is helpless. Men (and women, too) of 
choicest sensibilities and nicest tastes will 
sacrifice the whole accoutrement of refine- 
ment acquired by the study of a life-time, 
when a masterful passion assails them. 
Science will seem flat and colorless to them, 
poetry will appear insipid, mental poise 
will assume the character of contemptible 
passivity, philosophy will look like dry and 
profitless mooning when a Romeo ap- 
proaches with his magnetic personality or 
a Juliet with irresistible charms. And if 
the personal charms happen to be linked 
with vice, the devotee of culture will rise 
from his knees and flee from his chill 
shrine, following the lead of the seducer 
whithersoever he goes. Indeed, one of the 
strangest paradoxes of life is that the cul- 
tured will go farther along the path of ob- 
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scene grossness than common men. Their 
former artistic abstention from indulgence 
seems to have whetted their appetite for 
it; and they take an unnatural delight in 
defiling their lily mind, precisely because 
it had been so white; in devouring grossly, 
precisely because they had been accustomed 
to intellectual viands; in revelling brazenly, 
precisely because they had been so proper 
and exquisite. You yourselves have known 
people, plain in body and untutored in mind, 
who yet were lovely in their every gesture 
and attitude of soul. And possibly you have 
come in contact with others, the quintes- 
sence of bodily and intellectual graces, who 
in spite of them, or rather on account of 
them, are slaves to the most abandoned im- 
pulses and tastes. 

Culture is insufficient for the public weal 
as well as for individuals. The prosperity 
of the world has been chiefly due to Chris- 
tianity and because Christianity has in 
large measure been driven from the hearts 
of men, therefore we saw the ruin of the 
war. In pre-war days, ‘‘Culture’’ was the 
ery; ‘‘Civilizatiun’’ was the cry. ‘‘Culture 
will do for us,’? men said. ‘‘Christianity 
is worn out,’’ they said, And the war came 
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because Christianity was crippled and cul- 
ture, in the full panoply of its pretentious- 
ness, could not stop it. Neither can cul- 
ture rebuild the world. Hence the alterna- 
tive is: Let Christianity rebuild it or let 
it lie smouldering. Egypt, Assyria, Bab- 
ylon, Rome, and Greece fell despite their 
culture, and their experience has been 
Europe’s. Christianity of old raised a new 
civilization on the ruins of the old. Will 
Christianity be permitted once again to try 
its reconstructive hand in our days? 
Therefore I hate culture ;—spurious cul- 
ture; culture divorced from religion— 
with a holy hate;—this beautiful, sceptical, 
pretentious, proud, sensuous but  spir- 
itually inefficient thing. I hate her be- 
cause, standing apart from Christ, she 
stands against Him, His worst enemy. I 
hate her snowy brow, her crown of golden 
hair, her entrancing eyes, her honeyed lips 
and queenly form. I hate the radiance of 
her mind, her quick intelligence, her depth 
of insight, her splendor of imagination, her 
glow of feeling, her graces of manner, her 
incomparable power of expression, her al- 
luring personality. I hate her univer- 
sities, her statues and paintings and music, 
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her civilization and material efficiency. I 
hate her and all her noble qualities, because 
misusing them, she has been the worst 
enemy of Christ! 

When Christ was hanging in agony on 
Calvary, culture stood placidly at the foot 
of His Cross in the guise of learned Scribes, 
highborn Jewish women and officers of 
Rome polished in imperial universities. 
Among the Israelites of old, culture smiled 
tolerantly, with a complacent sense of su- 
periority, at tragic Jeremias prophesying 
terribly; and sublime Isaias, visioning glor- 
iously. At a gilded throne in the form of 
Roman civilization, culture looked, un- 
moved, at the divine horrors, endured by 
Christ’s followers on the sands of the Col- 
osseum. In the Middle Ages culture at the 
courts of autocratic emperors opposed 
Peter’s successor in Rome. She lent her 
pen to Luther and Henry when they split 
Christendom. Under the cover of the Ren- 
aissance she tried to go back to the pagan- 
ism of ancient Rome and Greece. She 
abetted the withering anti-Christian scorn 
of Voltaire and Diderot. She gave an air of 
respectability to the European anarchy 
of the nineteenth century. She has di- 
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vorced herself without cause from the 
Church in the form of modern scientific dis- 
coveries. And to-day, in educational insti- 
tutions the world over, culture has traded 
the crucifix for the laurel-wreath, the statue 
of Mary for that of Athene, the pictured 
company of saints for the imaged gods and 
goddesses of Olympus, Calvary for the 
Acropolis, and the bust of Christ for the 
busts of Plato, Socrates, and Kant. I hate 
Culture because she has done this thing, 
committed this sacrilege; and because she 
has done. it all with such exquisite grace, so 
plausibly, often without violence, by the 
force of her accursed charm. 

Also there are members of the Church 
who run after her and in doing so, run away 
from Christ. You know them and so do 
I:—men and women whose habitual 
thoughts centre around society, manners, 
secular education, and worldly advance- 
ment; who think the Church old-fashioned, 
autocratic, and too conservative. Who wish 
her to compromise with the world as they 
would have wished Christ to come down 
from the cross; who persist in replacing 
His crown of thorns with a wreath of roses, 
His purple rag with scented linens and 
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silk, His nails with jewels, His tears with 
smiles, His hunger and thirst with satiety, 
His cross with a throne, His humble follow- 
ing with a magnificent court, His austere 
doctrine with an easy-going system of mor- 
ality, His christianized world with a world 
of merely natural ethical principles. 

Such Catholics are apologetic towards 
Protestants. They send their children to 
godless schools. They are eagle-eyed for 
flaws in the schools of the Church. They 
imagine that material equipment is the 
only norm and criterion of educational val- 
ues. They will not grant that teachers in 
Catholic schools are as brainy and efficient 
as those in other schools. They are too ig- 
norant to be aware of the historical fact 
that the cultural advantages we enjoy to- 
day we owe to the Church, and that she is 
still in the forefront of genuine intellectual 
advance. They have settled in their own 
minds that her only work should consist in 
teaching the Creed, enforcing the Com- 
mandments, and administering the Sacra- 
ments; that she has no right to inculcate 
the arts and sciences. In a word, they wish 
to separate learning from the Church, Cul- 
ture from Christ, the Athenians from Paul. 
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They don’t wish Paul to permeate the Are- 
Opagus with the atmosphere of Calvary. 
They don’t wish Athens to be allied to Jeru- 
salem. They don’t wish a university to be 
the twin-sister of a Cathedral, nor a labor- 
atory to be near an altar, nor cap and gown 
to be related to cassock and biretta, nor a 
good style to clothe religious thought, nor 
songs of secular seers to sound in unison 
with heavenly harmonies. I do not hate 
such Catholics; far from it! I pity them. 
But I do hate their educational principles 
because their educational principles sepa- 
rate them from Christ, from Paul, from 
Dionysius and Damaris and place them in 
the company of the Stoics and Epicureans 
of Greece. 

The bulk of the Athenians rejected the 
doctrine of Paul. But Dionysius and Da- 
maris accepted it because it was beautiful 
and good, and true and practical. 

Paul’s doctrine was beautiful and good. 
For it was the doctrine of a Divinity, essen- 
tially existent from all eternity, necessary, 
not a mere contingency, all perfect, Creator 
of the myriad splendors of the world, infi- 
nitely removed in dignity from the gods of 
marble, silver, and gold of pagan theology: 
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a God who by His essence, power, and 
knowledge is immense, pervading all things, 
especially the souls of men, ‘‘in whom we 
move and live and have our being’’; who as 
the Conserver and Lover of everything is 
very near us; who made us sons by raising 
us to the supernatural life by grace; who 
when we had sinned through Adam and on 
our own account, decreed to be merciful and 
sent His Son, who lived, died, rose from the 
dead for us, and now reigns at the right 
hand of God, where, at the end of the world, 
He will pass judgment on men according to 
their deserts. In sheer beauty, goodness, 
and majesty, let alone truth and practical- 
ity, the doctrine of Paul was incomparably 
superior to the teachings of the Athenian 
Stoics and Epicureans, with their cultured 
self-sufficiency, scepticism, fatalism and 
quest of happiness in this life. And that is 
the first reason why Dionysius and Damaris 
accepted it. 

Paul’s doctrine was true and evident. 
For the existence of the God whom he 
preached is plainly proven by the argu- 
ments of cause and effect, cosmic order, con- 
science, the concordant testimony of man- 
kind, and Revelation. And Revelation 
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rests solidly on the foundation stones of 
miracles and prophesies, while the histori- 
cal truth of miracles and prophesies in 
favor of Christ’s mission and Divinity is 
vouched for by witnesses, namely the Apos- 
tles, whose knowledge of the facts in ques- 
tion and whose veracity in narrating them 
are as unimpeachable, from a natural point 
of view, even according to the testimony of 
many rationalistic critics like Harnack, as 
the authority of the best narrators of pro- 
fane history. Paul’s doctrine, therefore, 
in point of truth threw into the shade the 
dim philosophic uneertainties of Stoics and 
Epicureans. Paul came with flaming 
words of inspiration straight from the lips 
of God. The Athenians came expressing 
tentatively mere man’s groping thoughts. 
Paul was a witness who had had personal 
experience of a fact. The Athenians were 
only speculators who argued about a theory. 
Paul had a dead certainty to offer ;—yea, a 
dead and risen One! The stock-in-trade of 
the Athenians were shrewd guesses, spas- 
modic glimpses of truth, wavering views, 
hollow plausibilities. Paul appealed to 
miracles;—yes, and worked them. The 
last appeal of the Athenians were human 
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Opinions, unsubstantiated by Heaven. 
Paul spoke truths, seen clearly and strongly 
from God’s side. The Athenians spoke 
truths, or seeming truths, glimpsed confus- 
edly from man’s side. Paul stood in the 
open spaces of the world under the sun of 
rational and revealed truth, seeing things 
distinctly and pointing at them. The Athe- 
nians carefully closed the shutters and ab- 
surdly drew down the blinds of the chamber 
of their souls; then peered futilely at the 
problems of life by the blinking and sput- 
tering candle-light of their little intellects. 
In point of evident truth, not less than of 
goodness and beauty, the doctrine of Paul 
was incomparably superior to that of the 
Athenian Stoics and Epicureans. That is 
the second reason why Dionysius and Da- 
maris accepted it. 

In the third place Paul’s doctrine fitted 
in with the needs of the world: it was prac- 
tical. The fatal error of nearly all philoso- 
phers and artists has been that they have 
thought and acted as if truth and beauty 
were the be-all and end-all of life; as if 
thoughts, not deeds; as if intellect, not will; 
as if contemplation and self-expression, not 
wrestling with sordid realities; as if philo- 
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sophie mooning, not prosaic suffering were 
the chief criteria of human worth; and as 
if life should be made to conform to their 
ideals, not, as if their ideals should fit in 
with life. They forget that facts are bru- 
tal things, that no amount of theorizing is 
valid against a fact, that Utopias of specu- 
lation don’t work out, that in the world are 
sin, suffering, and passions; and that any 
system of life which shines serenely in the 
rarefied atmosphere of abstract thinking, 
above and away from the reeking welter and 
pandemonium of concrete human action, is 
a toy for dreamers, not a weapon for 
fighters. That is the reason why their 
programmes of righteousness, admirable 
enough in themselves, invariably have 
limped and broken down in practice. 

But Paul came preaching a doctrine of 
facts :—suffering, sorrow, fighting, and con- 
quering. This was far from being beauti- 
ful; but it was true, good, and practical. 
Best of all, Paul came preaching a Con- 
queror of these things, Christ, a living Per- 
son; not a barren theorist; One who had 
done things, not one who had merely 
thought things; One who had practiced, then 
preached, not one who had preached the 
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impracticable; One who had tested life in 
the laboratory of experience, not one who 
had woven a charming system of life in the 
looms of Aprioriism; One with an appeal to 
the bulk of humanity, not one with an ex- 
clusive call to the intellectually élite. The 
doctrine of Paul in practicality as well as 
beauty, goodness, and truth was incompar- 
ably superior to the teaching of the Athe- 
nians; and that is the third reason why 
Dionysius and Damaris accepted it. 

What happened to Paul that day in the 
Areopagus happens to-day. For the Church 
is Paul, and the world is the audience of 
Athens, and the comparatively few follow- 
ers of the Church are Dionysius and Da- 
maris. For the Church preaches Christ, all 
aglow with the love of Him and of men. 
And the sceptical world, finished to the 
finger-tips, raises its eyebrows supercil- 
iously at her eloquence. But one here or 
one there is enthralled. And the Church is 
broken-hearted at the general iciness of 
men, but is comforted by the responsiveness 
of the few. 

And this church is the Areopagus, and 
you are the Athenians, and I, as one of the 
teaching body of the Church, am preaching 
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the same beautiful, good, true and practical 
doctrine that flowed from Paul’s lips. And 
it is necessary for you to prefer Christianity 
to culture or culture to Christianity. For 
this is the sublimity, but at the same time 
the terror of Christianity, that it is not 
merely an historical fact, glorious but dead 
and gone, like for instance, the Roman Em- 
pire. It is, unlike the Roman Empire, 
a living reality, making its demands on 
human intellects and wills as urgently 
now as it did when Christ, and Paul after 
Him, walked the earth. No man can avoid 
the choice, either for or against Christian- 
ity. Every man must either accept it or 
reject it. And the choice is the most mo- 
mentous one possible, involving eternal des- 
tiny to the chooser, for weal or for woe. 
Nor can one say: ‘‘I shall neither accept 
nor reject; but remain passive.’’ For, not 
accepting, sooner or later, in view of the 
clear evidences for Christianity, is tant- 
amount to rejecting ;—remaining passive is 
the same as disowning. 

What then will you do? Accept!—<Ac- 
cepting is obligatory; for since God our 
Master has given us a Revelation, we must 
in conscience accept it.—Accepting is pos- 
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sible; for what God wants us to do, He must 
enable us to do.—Acceptance is hard; for 
culture appeals to nature, whereas Revela- 
tion, being supernatural, requires heroic ef- 
fort in the quest of it—Acceptance is easy ; 
for God’s graces will make it so.—Accept- 
ance is enriching. For, Revelation con- 
tains a treasure of goodness, beauty, truth 
and practicality—Acceptance is noble and 
sublime; for it makes us sons of God.—Ac- 
ceptance is fruitful; for it will result in 
that supreme happiness which is the goal 
aimed at, however unsuccessfully, by all 
philosophers and indeed by all men, how- 
ever unphilosophical. What then will you 
do? I answer: Accept! Accept Paul, 
accept Christianity, accept Christ! 


IT 
SCEPTICISM ARTICULATE 


In the first sermon of this course, speak- 
ing of Paul’s audience in the Areopagus we 
said: ‘‘His audience is polite, attentive, 
but sardonic and sceptical. The Athenians 
are detached, aloof, critical, self-contained, 
and proudly immune from the ‘vulgarity’ 
of being aroused by any appeal. Paul says 
to them: ‘Accept my God.’—‘ As to that,’ 
they answer him, ‘we shall think of it. 
Come around some other day.’ ”’ 

We blamed the Athenians for not accept- 
ing the doctrine of Paul. But cannot 
something be said in their defense? 

We also describe the cultured sceptic of 
to-day as worse than a scoffer. ‘‘Ask the 
cultured sceptic,’’ we said: ‘* ‘Is Christian- 
ity a necessity?’—-He will answer: ‘I do 
not know.’—‘Has God spoken to men?’— 
The answer: ‘I do not know.’—‘Is there 
any means of discovering this?’—‘I do 
not know.,-—Do the arguments for 
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Christianity prove?/—I do not know.’ 
—Are you obliged in conscience to ex- 
amine them and weigh their value?’—‘I 
do not know.’—He doubts whether the 
Scriptures are authentic documents. 
Whether they have not been substantially 
tampered with in the course of the ages. 
Whether the authors of them are credible. 
Whether Christ was true God. Whether 
genuine miracles were worked and real 
prophesies uttered in the name of God to 
confirm Christ’s claim of Divinity? He 
does not affirm the alternate judgment 
against Christianity. He does not deny 
it. He is not interested enough either to 
affirm or to deny. He is bored to death 
with the questioning. He yawns at these 
manifold proposals. They disturb his gen- 
teel self-sufficiency. They spoil the luxury 
of his passivity. It is hard to answer these 
questions. He declines the hardship and 
lolls back in sceptical ease on the beautiful 
softness of the couch of culture;—an en- 
emy; at least a passive enemy of Chris- 
tianity.”’ 

But ought we not modify this harsh judg- 
ment of cultured sceptics in our midst? 
Do not these religious doubts naturally 
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arise in the minds of many? Are they to 
blame for them? And can they solve 
them? And indeed are they obliged even 
to try to answer them? Are they not jus- 
tified in the attitude of waiting which they 
assume ? 

Brethren, there are three sorts of scep- 
tics: those who are sceptical of Revelation 
because they hate it; those who are sceptical 
because scepticism is the intellectual style 
of to-day; and those who are sceptical hum- 
bly because they have not seen the light— 
oftentimes through no fault of their own. 
With the first two classes I shall have noth- 
ing to do because it would be wasted energy. 
With the third class I shall deal. A fair 
question deserves a fair answer. The 
questions of ‘‘Scepticism Articulate’? in 
their mouth are fair. My answers shall be 
in the same style. These men deserve the 
best that one can do for them. For they 
are not odious enemies of Christianity. On 
the contrary, they are very likable. Far 
from being blatant infidels, they are modest 
and well-mannered agnostics: and far from 
priding themselves on their scepticism, they 
regret it. They would give the world to be- 
lieve that Christ is the Son of God and to 
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taste of His consolations and spirituality. 
But for some reason or other they cannot 
accept the evidences of Christianity; and 
they think it would be a prostitution of 
their intellect to submit to a religion which 
does not justify itself to their reason. 

For such men I would speak to-night. 
And since a necessary condition for under- 
standing an answer is a clear statement of 
the question; since the force of an argu- 
ment is seen to better advantage in the light 
of objections to it, I shall state the questions 
and objections of sceptics to-night and an- 
swer them in the following sermons of the 
course. 

And so, impersonating the sceptic, I say: 

The evidence for Revelation is not con- 
vincing. The Four Gospels could easily 
have been changed in the course of nineteen 
hundred years. They could have been 
added to or subtracted from. We know 
how simple facts of the past are enlarged to 
heroic proportions by the intervening at- 
mosphere of time. Distance in time as well 
as in space lends enchantment to the view. 
St. Nicholas giviag a little gift to three girls 
is magnified into Santa Claus distributing 
munificently to all. St. George, a good sol- 
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dier, becomes the epical St. George slaying 
the dragon. What an accumulation of he- 
roic fiction has centered around the figures 
of Charlemagne and King Alfred, who in 
reality were quite circumscribed in their 
perfections! And so it is quite possible 
and likely that the Gospels have grown, 
with the accretions of centuries, from plain 
narratives of a good and great man into the 
marvelous myth of a God-man. 

Changes in the gospel are not only pos- 
sible ;—they have actually occurred. Prot- 
estant and Catholic theologians alike admit 
that thousands of variations have been in- 
troduced into Holy Writ in the course of 
nineteen hundred years on account of mis- 
takes in transcribing texts. How then can 
we claim to possess a bona fide copy of the 
Original? 

And indeed, did an original Gospel text 
ever exist? Were the Gospels written by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John? Os- 
sian’s poems were not written by Ossian 
(possibly Ossian never existed), but by Me- 
Pherson a modern Scotchman who imitated 
the antique style of a Celtic bard. We re- 
member the clever imitations and forgeries 
of the youthful Chatterton. Also, it is an 
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admitted fact that there were in olden days 
a goodly number of pretended gospels, pur- 
porting to be true narratives of Christ’s 
life by eye-witnesses, but in reality written 
after Apostolic times with perfect verisim- 
ilitude, which for some time were accepted 
by many as genuine. Why, therefore, are 
we not justified in questioning the genuine- 
ness of the four Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John? 

And even supposing them genuine, what 
assurance have we that their authors were 
not playing a game of deception, or at least 
of exaggeration, with us? They were hero 
worshippers. Is it not likely that they 
wished to exalt Christ? Possibly they de- 
sired to captivate the world with a new 
religion and for that end elaborated a splen- 
did fiction of Christ and His works. And 
this view of the case is all the more plaus- 
ible because at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era the major portion of the human 
race were grovelling in abject slavery, 
ready for an appeal to them from the Son 
of God come down from Heaven to espouse 
the cause of the poor and outcast against 
the rich and mighty. 

Or, admitting that the four Evangelists 
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were not deliberate deceivers, have we any 
guaranty that they were not deceived them- 
selves? Christ had a magnetic personality. 
Ts it not easily intelligible that in their en- 
thusiasm for Him they should have believed 
any great thing of Him? That when He 
claimed Divine Sonship only metaphor- 
ically, they understood Him literally? 
That they thought they saw miracles, which 
were not such in reality, but only natural 
marvels done by a man who comprehended 
the forces of nature far better than the gen- 
erality of His contemporaries? During the 
Great War the soldiers of the Allies at night 
mistook wreaths of mist for Joan of Are and 
her ghostly company. Again, if a number 
of men see an accident in the street each one 
will give a different account of it. How, 
then, do we know that the Apostles really 
Saw supernatural wonders worked by 
Christ or, if they did, that they reported 
them aright? 

If the Apostles had been learned men, 
eritical, versed in the art and science of 
weighing the value of evidence, their tes- 
timony in favor of Christ’s miracles would 
be more acceptable than it is. But who 
would take the word of an ignoramus on an 
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abstruse question of science? Who, in like 
manner, would take the testimony of ig- 
noramuses in regard to the extraordinary 
things called miracles? And if it be said 
that the uneducated can perceive a big and 
open fact of life as well as the educated, I 
answer, this is true in regard to the or- 
dinary big and open facts of life. But 
miracles are in every way extraordinary, 
requiring extraordinary and trained pow- 
ers of discernment. Now the Apostles 
did not have such powers. Therefore, their 
testimony about Christ’s miracles must be 
taken with a grain of salt. 

Thus far we have seen that the authen- 
ticity of the Gospels is questionable. Now, 
as to their doctrine of mysteries! 

How can a reasonable man be expected 
to subscribe to a mystery? A mystery, ac- 
cording to the orthodox definition of it, is 
something above and beyond the capacity 
of man to understand. How then can man 
understand it? And if he cannot under- 
stand it, how can his understanding accept 
it? How can one assent to a proposition, 
the contents of which are hidden from him ? 
Understanding means intellectual light; 
but there is no light in a mystery. If there 
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were light in it, it would not be a mystery. 
Klonti essagon tuibus. I cannot admit 
that proposition (if proposition it is) be- 
cause it means nothing to me. How then 
can I assent to the proposition of a Triune 
God, since that means nothing to me? If 
it did have a meaning for me, it would be 
understandable and hence would cease to be 
hidden, would cease to be a mystery. More 
than that, a mystery involves an absurdity. 
A stick which is one foot long and at the 
same time three feet long is ridiculous. 
So also a God who at one and the same time 
is one and three. 

But an objector may say: A mystery 
is not absurd because it has been revealed 
by God who cannot utter absurdities.—Yes, 
that which is revealed by God cannot be ab- 
surd. But what assurance has any man 
that he has been favored with a genuine 
revelation from God? Isn’t it possible 
that the reputed revealed thought in his 
mind is only a cogitation of his own? Or 
a suggestion from the Evil Spirit, who often 
assumes the semblance of an angel of light? 
If I hear a voice that claims to be God’s, 
how can I know that it is God’s voice? If 
I see a figure that appears to be God’s, how 
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can I know that God is there in disguise? 
The possibilities of delusion in this regard 
are manifold. Self-deceit is an imminent 
likelihood. Self-deceived messengers of 
God are legion. Every heretic in history 
thought himself the mouthpiece of God and 
flattered himself that God had spoken to 
him in the intimacy of his mind. How do 
we know that the Apostles were not victims 
of self-delusion? That they did not take 
their own thoughts to be God’s thoughts? 
Are we sure that Christ Himself was not 
horribly misled ? 

The good character of a ‘‘messenger’’ and 
the sublimity of his doctrine are not a guar- 
anty of a supernatural revelation. For a 
good man may be deluded as to the nature 
of his message, and a sublime doctrine, like 
Plato’s, for instance, may be merely na- 
tural. One ought to trust reason and com- 
mon sense, but be sceptical of these strange 
untrustworthy manifestations from on 
high. 

And in regard to miracles, by which 
Christians say that the genuineness of a 
revelation is proved, how can we have cer- 
tainty that a so-called miracle is above the 
powers of nature? Do we know the full 
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sweep of natural forces? Things that are 
known now to be natural would have seemed 
supernatural in the past when the forces of 
nature were less intimately understood than 
they are to-day. For instance, wireless! 
And so, possibly at some future day the 
wonders of Christ, called miracles, will be 
shown to have been due to forces of nature, 
hidden in His time from the generality of 
men but comprehended by Him? Or, have 
we any assurance that He was not in league 
with Satan, like Simon Magus, the wonder- 
worker? And do not Spiritists do as 
marvelous things with their ectoplasm as 
Christ did? And does not Christian Sci- 
ence heal as Christ did? Yet who would 
say that Spiritism and Christian Science 
are a revelation from on high? 

And is it not necessary to believe with 
Hume rather that the witnesses of a so- 
called miracle led to us in reporting it, than 
that the miracle actually occurred? For 
men are free to lie, but nature is not free to 
act in a miraculous way. Of two probabil- 
ities we should always incline to accept the 
greater probability as true. But it is more 
probable that the witnesses deceived us in 
their reports than that a reported miracle 
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took place. We observe men lying every 
day. But who of us in his whole life-time 
has seen a miracle? 

God, you say, can work a miracle in na- 
ture!—No! God cannot do the impossible. 
But a miracle is impossible. For a miracle 
is a contradiction of nature. For example, 
not even God by his omnipotent power can 
enable a stone, as long as it remains a stone, 
to understand. For a stone is material, 
whereas understanding is spiritual. Now, 
material and spiritual, like square and cir- 
cle, are mutually contradictory. In like 
manner He cannot enable anything else to 
act beyond its capabilities;—to do more 
than it is able to do. 

Besides, a miracle is inconsistent with 
the Wisdom of God. For it denotes a lack 
of foresight for God to set up a law of na- 
ture to which exceptions must be made. 
Now, a miracle is an exception to the na- 
tural law. <A miracle is inconsistent with 
the unchangeableness of God. For to de- 
cree a law and then to decree a departure 
from it is a change. But a miracle is a de- 
parture from the law. <A miracle is incon- 
sistent with the Providence of God. For 
God’s Providence surely requires that men 
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should be able to know that natural forces 
will act in a constant and uniform way; for 
instance that the law of gravity will be ob- 
served; that the sun will rise to-morrow; 
that food will support life. For without 
such knowledge men could not provide for 
the future like rational beings. But if mir- 
acles could happen, trust in the laws of na- 
ture would perish, and men would never 
know what might occur. So, miracles are 
not only unknowable; they are also impos- 
sible and out of harmony with those three 
Attributes of God. 

And are we sure that Christ’s proph- 
esies were more than shrewd guesses? 
Being a wonderful man, He could have 
forecast many an event unknowable to the 
ordinary individual. The weather-man 
ean forecast the weather because he knows 
conditions of the atmosphere which give 
him a clue to what will occur. Possibly 
Christ by a merely natural intuition knew 
the psychology of men so well that he could 
guess their future with practical certainty. 

But, even if Christ’s Revelation were 
shown to be genuine by miracles and proph- 
esies, how could a self-respecting man ac- 
ceptit? For acceptance requires the human 
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intellect to prostitute itself to the obscurant- 
ism of faith. Faith is blind. Therefore, the 
Faithful must repudiate reason and wed 
themselves to blindness. Such a degrada- 
tion leads to superstition and credulity. 
Men should not live by faith, but by in- 
tellect. But the expression of intellect is 
science. Now has not science struck a mor- 
tal blow at Revelation? Have not paleon- 
tology, geology, evolution, and biology dis- 
proved assertions of Scripture? What ed- 
ucated man now would accept the story of 
the creation of the world in six days; the 
universal flood; the immediate formation 
of Adam and Eve by God, the compar- 
atively brief duration assigned to the hu- 
man race by Holy Writ? Must we not ac- 
cept the teachings of science? For is not 
science from God? Why did God give us 
an intellect if we are not to use it and to 
admit its discoveries even though they con- 
tradict orthodox theology? We dishonor 
God by crippling and holding in abeyance 
the mind which He gave us for use. Did 
not the interpreters of Revelation say that 
the sun moves around the earth and per- 
secute Galileo for holding the opposite? 
And did not Galileo turn out to be right? 
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And so, will not theology be obliged again 
and again to reverse its decisions on a hun- 
dred and one points and admit that science 
is right? Why, then, should I bow to Rev- 
elation and its interpreters? 

And have not the best thinkers of the 
world been sceptical of Revelation? And 
are not the élite of the intellectual world 
to-day in universities on the side of science 
against religion? Is it not a mark of op- 
probrium to be one of the Faithful; a sign 
of distinction to be in the ranks of the 
Sophisticates? Why is it that the more 
educated one becomes, the more atheistic, 
naturalistic, and sceptical he grows? 
Surely not because science is bad. Not be- 
cause education is evil. It is because the 
forces of dogmatic religion, that held things 
in their hands for so many centuries, are 
being deposed from their usurped position | 
by the new and shining knights of the army 
of science. True, most of these knights are 
not great scientists, but only camp fol- 
lowers of science. Nevertheless, their op- 
position to Revelation has weight. It is 
surely as telling as the argument in favor 
of Revelation (so much insisted on by the 
orthodox) drawn from the camp followers 
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of Revelation; namely, from the millions of 
uneducated men and women who have ac- 
cepted the faith. For, as a matter of fact, 
is not the bulk of the religious composed of 
the ignorant, uninquiring, uncritical, whose 
minds have been dulled by dogmatism and 
doped by the anesthetic of piety; who are 
too lazy or too incapable to see the evidences 
of science and the weakness of Revelation; 
who do not wish to be driven from their 
fool’s paradise of religion by disillusion- 
ment? Who would rather cling to a pleas- 
ant falsehood than exchange it for a dis- 
agreeable truth? Who are afraid to face 
the fair form of science because she may 
stare them out of pious countenance? Do 
not such men mistake intellectual cowardice 
for loyalty to religion? Backwardness for 
conservatism? And fear of new views 
for respect for old views? And is not their 
religion one of blind feeling in place of 
open-eyed intelligence? 

Now, if revelation were necessary and 
sufficient for men, one would be disposed to 
wave all these objections to the Revelation 
of Christ and accept it as true. But is rev- 
elation either necessary or sufficient for 
men? Cannot human nature work out its 
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own salvation by its native powers? Is not 
reason, without revelation, sufficient for 
the purposes of humanity? Can we not 
know our full duty by our unaided intellect ? 
Why should God give us reason and then 
supplant it by revelation? Is there, for in- 
stance, a single one of the revealed Ten 
Commandments which we cannot know by 
reason without revelation? No, there is 
not! Why, then, should God make a 
supernatural revelation of them? Can 
we not know by reason that God exists? 
Yes! Well, then, why should the existence 
of God be supernaturally revealed? And 
so on, in regard to a multitude of other ob- 
ligations and truths. 

Moreover, did not the ancients, especially 
the Romans and Greeks, attain to the apex 
of civilization and culture without the aid 
of revelation? And to-day, do not irre- 
ligious men prosper and are they not as 
good as the followers of Christ? Is a 
supernatural revelation necessary for men? 

No, it is not! Nor is it sufficient for 
them. Think of the scandals among be- 
lievers! The horrible past of the Catholic 
Church! The distressing sight of division 
and opposition among Christian sects! 
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The wars waged and the blood shed in the 
name of revealed religion, about small 
points of theology! Who can know which 
one of the sects is the Church of Christ? 
Or whether any of them is? If Christ 
were God and His revelation were genuine, 
would such scandals exist among His fol- 
lowers? Would His Church be thus bro- 
ken into fragments? Would men of the 
present day have such difficulty in discover- 
ing where the true Church is? 

Again, suppose a revelation is necessary 
for some and sufficient for all. What ev- 
idence is there that J must accept it? Let 
those who need religion embrace it! But 
if I am strong enough without it, as I am, 
why should it be incumbent on me to sub- 
scribe to it? When a man gives a speech 
his idea is, that those who wish to hear him 
may make up his audience; that those who 
feel otherwise may stay away. Is not this 
God’s attitude towards our listening to or 
declining to listen to His Word? 

Or, suppose I am far from being certain 
that God has spoken to men. Suppose His 
revelation is only a probability to me. Do 
T have to pursue the matter further, remove 
my doubts and arrive at certainty? No, I 
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think not! If God had made a revelation 
for me to receive, He would have made it 
certainly clear: and if one had to follow up 
with further inquiry every lead of probabil- 
ity he would be obliged to spend the major 
part of his life in settling questions of mo- 
ment about which he chanced to have prob- 
able views. The right attitude, then, seems 
to be this: If God ever vouchsafes me 
light to know for certain that such and 
such a church possesses revealed truth I 
shall enter it; but if not, so long as my 
doubts remain I am justified in staying as 
I am, without further inquiry. Probably 
Buddhism is true! Probably Mahometan- 
ism is true! Probably Judaism is true! 
Must I therefore study these religions ex- 
haustively? Certainly not! In like man- 
ner probably Christianity is true? Do J, 
therefore, have to study Christianity ex- 
haustively to settle my doubts? Certainly 
not! 

And this position of waiting is made all 
the stronger because Christianity is a su- 
pernatural religion. If Christianity were 
a natural religion it would be quite natural 
to presume that, maybe, it is true. But the 
presumption is wholly against a super- 
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natural religion. It is most unlikely that 
something so supernatural as Christianity 
is true and revealed. Our first rational im- 
pulse is to reject fairy tales. But was ever 
fairy tale more incredible than the story of 
the Incarnation, of the Virginal Birth, of 
the Son of God made flesh, of the bodily 
resurrection from the dead, of the Euchar- 
ist? Who would conceive the possibility of 
these wonders except a dreamer; who would 
think them likely except the victims of 
credulity ? 

Moreover, look at the philosophers of 
the world,—men who spent the major por- 
tions of their lives, more or less in vain, in 
trying to solve the problem of life and the 
enigma of God in the field of natural in- 
quiry. Now revelation opens a new, more 
difficult and supernatural field of thought. 
If men of splendid intellect could not ex- 
plore successfully the field of natural truth 
how can I, poor I, hope to essay the super- 
natural;—to know whether a supernatural 
revelation has been made? And see the 
many Christian churches, each one of them 
teaching revelation in a different sense! 
See the millions of Buddhists and Brah- 
mins who do not believe in revelation at all! 
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Take the generality of Europeans and 
Americans who are called liberals, men of 
mind, study, and some of them men of 
genius, for whom the evidence of revelation 
has. been inadequate. In doubting revela- 
tion with all of these I am in respectable 
company. How can my poor little mind 
understand what their great intellects could 
not comprehend ? 

However, as a matter of fact, I person- 
ally have studied the evidence of revelation 
for a long time without being convinced. 
For that matter I would like to believe; but 
I cannot. Hence is it not evident that no 
revelation exists? For if it did, would it 
not be discoverable? Is it conceivable that 
God would speak to us and that we could 
not hear? Can God’s service be so very 
hard to understand and execute? 

And if you object? But others have be- 
lieved! Why not you also? I would ask: 
Do not multitudes believe that revelation is 
true because they wish it to be true? And 
do they not wish it to be true because it is 
so flattering to their hope of immortality 
and their lazy sense of intellectual irrespon- 
sibility? And do not even Catholic theolo- 
gians write of ‘‘the wish to believe,’’ which 
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they call the necessary prerequisite of 
Faith?—According to sound reason, the 
thought ought to be father to the wish. 
But these theologians teach that the wish 
should be father to the thought, thereby ap- 
proving irrational grounds of belief and a 
blind instinctive faith, unworthy of a man! 
With such I wish to have no part. It is 
bad to be sceptical, but it is worse to be 
credulous. 

Furthermore, as long as men can fear 
that a thing is not true and have grounds 
for their fear, they cannot be certain that 
it is true. For certainty excludes the fear 
of being in the wrong. But I, even after 
prolonged study, actually fear that a rev- 
elation has not been made, and have 
grounds for my fear.. Hence I cannot be 
sure that a revelation is genuine. And, of 
course, without certainty the acceptance of 
revelation is irrational. 

One of the many reasons for my fear 
has been occasioned by reports of the Great 
War. How many of these reports, backed 
by excellent authority and accepted by mul- 
titudes of prudent people, have since 
proven to have been exaggerated and fic- 
tional? We have learned from accounts of 
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the war to be sceptical. Why not apply our 
scepticism to revelation with its miracles? 
Especially since miracles are naturally im- 
possible ? 

This then is the position I assume be- 
cause I cannot do otherwise. I am a scep- 
tic in regard to revelation because I can’t 
be anything else. 

And if you say: What a plight to be 
in! I answer: Yes, I am badly off; but 
I could be worse off. Scepticism is bad, but 
credulity is worse. It is better to be free in 
intellect than to be bound by the shackles 
of faith. It is better to maintain liberty of 
conscience than to submit to theological 
authority. The Faithful enjoy the calm of 
submission ;—an ignoble peace! The scep- 
tical pride themselves on their noble 
unrest. Thus for the sceptic! 

Brethren, all this is plausible, but not 
true. A plausibility is a proposition which 
seems to be; but is not. A plausibility 
is an error which has the semblance of 
truth. It is all but true. It is a near- 
truth; and a near-truth has the appearance 
but not the inherent value of the genuine 
article. A plausibility is a half-truth; and 
a half-truth is worse than a whole lie. No- 
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body is fooled by out-and-out deceit; but a 
masked falsehood can easily mislead. 
Shining paste is like diamonds; a chromo 
is like a work of art; satine is like satin; 
wax flowers are like natural blooms; rouge is 
like human coloring; gilded brass is like 
gold;—but how unlike! <A near-truth is 
like real truth—but how unlike! That the 
questions and objections of ‘‘Scepticism 
Articulate’’ seem true is evident; that they 
are false in reality will appear from the fol- 
lowing five sermons. 

Error is manifold; truth is one. Always 
there will be only one chance of hitting the 
truth; many chances of falling into error. 
Anybody can strike within the rings of a 
target; only the exceptional archer pierces 
the bull’s eye. 

It is easy to ask questions and state ob- 
jections. It is hard to answer them. But 
answering questions, not asking them, is a 
sign of intelligence and ability. For asking 
questions implies ignorance; and it is easy 
to be ignorant. Answering questions re- 
quires knowledge; and it is difficult to 
know. The questioner and objector are 
free-lances, assuming no burden of respon- 
sibility ;—not the responsibility of knowing 
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a thing, stating a proposition, proving it 
and answering objections to it. The de- 
fender carries the burden of stating some- 
thing, proving it and maintaining it against 
an aggressor. Yet objectors and ques- 
tioners who ought to be humble generally 
carry themselves with a swagger, being 
proud of the ignorance implied in their 
questioning; while the wise who would 
seem to have cause for conceit are the most 
modest of men. 

Proving a proposition is constructive; 
objecting to it is destructive. A construc- 
tor is an architect; a destroyer is only a 
wrecker. Centuries were consumed in 
building the Cathedral of Rheims. It was 
ruined in four years. There is credit in 
having reared the invisible edifice of 
Christianity in spite of the weaknesses and 
wickedness of men. Very little ability is re- 
quired to reduce its towering supernatural 
beauty, in the minds of the ignorant, to the 
low level of unregenerate nature. 

Moreover, ‘‘Scepticism Articulate” is 
mouldy with age. These same questions 
were asked, these same objections were 
urged, centuries ago. You can find them in 
any standard book of Christian doctrine. 
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The priest knew them and answered them 
when he was a novice. They are a tainted 
patrimony of thought inherited from an- 
cient Antichrist. Yet the sceptic of to- 
day imagines that they are the clever and 
exclusive coinage of his original brain, and 
that they will stagger the orthodox with the 
shock of unexpectedness. As a matter of 
fact, the orthodox are nauseated at their 
monotonous iteration from decade to dec- 
ade, from century to century, and yawn: 
Ho, hum, another mouldy counterfeit from 
the museum of antiques! 

Also the sceptic is unfair. For, he pon- 
ders objections to Christianity without 
weighing its proofs. He is a critic who has 
degenerated into a knocker. Criticism is a 
noble art, but knocking is odious and cheap. 
Why not temper criticism with apprecia- 
tion? Too much appreciation, of course, 
leads to credulity; the appreciative must be- 
ware of credulity; but the sceptic need have 
no fear of this particular form of excess. 

The sceptic is inconsistent. He accepts 
a thousand things on faith; believes history 
without doubt; swallows reports and prop- 
aganda;—but suddenly becomes proof 
against the evidences of Faith. 
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Finally, his boast is that he is free. But 
his freedom is the liberty to remain in his 
ignorance. He is proud of refusing to sub- 
mit; but the submission he rejects is sub- 
mission to evidence and truth. 

The next two sermons will be on ‘‘The 
Authentic Four’? and ‘‘The Divinity of 
Christ’’; and the two questions which we 
shall ask ourselves and answer with God’s 
grace, are these: Are the four Gospels 
authentic documents; and if so, do they es- 
tablish the Divinity of Christ? 

If we can answer these two questions in. 
the affirmative, evidently the Gospels are 
true, Christ is God, and His Revelation 
authentic. And if the Gospels are true, 
and if Christ is God, and if His Revelation 
is authentic, all the objections stated by 
‘Scepticism Articulate’’ fall to the ground. 

If the Gospels are true, the objections 
against their integrity, genuineness, and 
authority fall to the ground. If the Gos- 
pels are true, the miracles and prophesies 
which they narrate are true; and so, objec- 
tions to the cognoscibility and possibility of 
miracles and prophesies fall to the ground. 
If Christ is God, objections to the Revela- 
tion which He made and to the mysteries 
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which He preached fall to the ground; ob- 
jections to faith in Him fall to the ground; 
objections from science fall to the ground; 
finally, since He taught that His Revelation 
is necessary and sufficient for men, and that 
men are obliged in conscience to accept it, 
objections to the necessity and sufficiency of 
revelation for all men fall to the ground. 
Therefore, the sermon on ‘‘The Authentic 
Four’’ is the hub of the wheel of this whole 
course. If that argument is sound all is 
well;—the Divinity of Christ and the 
authenticity of His Revelation are assured. 


IL 
THE AUTHENTIC FOUR 


The Divinity of Christ is the truth 
around which circle all the questions asked 
in ‘‘Scepticism Articulate.”’ 

Next to the Holy Trinity the Divinity of 
Christ is the greatest truth that is or can 
be. It is not surprising, then, that this 
truth engaged the finest brains of the early 
Church, that it was the paramount issue in 
the Gospel of St. John and St. Paul’s ser- 
mon to the Athenians in the Areopagus, 
that it has been the target for the most in- 
sistent attacks of agnostics and atheists 
and the subject most emphatically taught 
by the Church. 

Its practicality is in proportion to its 
greatness. For if Christ was no more than 
aman, He is dead and gone;—a mere mem- 
ory; an heroic and a sweet memory if you 
will. But no mere memory, however heroic 
and sweet, can save the world! But if 
Christ is God, He still lives, as willing and 
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able to restore mankind as He was of yore. 

The question of Christ’s Divinity is prac- 
tical also in another sense. One may say: 
What is the use in proving the Divinity of 
Christ, since every Christian already be- 
lieves in it?—For those who have not lost 
their faith in Christ our words will serve the 
purpose of confirming them in their belief, 
fitting them to instruct the inquiring, and 
arming them with weapons of defense 
against those who may choose to attack. 
Also there are multitudes of so-called 
Christians who either have lost faith in 
Christ’s Divinity or are in danger of losing 
it. A few of these are ministers of the Gos- 
pel who sweat and moil to deify some com- 
paratively unimportant practice of Chris- 
tianity, while without scruple they deny 
Godship to Christ. They say that Christ 
is not God; then throw Him a sop of insult- 
ing praise by comparing Him, for instance, 
with Socrates. Socrates indeed! Soc- 
rates, the casual creation of Christ’s al- 
mighty hand! Socrates, who in compar- 
ison with Christ is less than a worm is in 
comparison with Socrates! Socrates, ten 
thousand of whom Christ could have made 
as easily as one! Socrates, Plato, Dante, 
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Shakespeare, and the rest of them whom 
the omniscient Christ, in a moment of 
leisure as it were, fashioned playfully and 
tossed out into the world like toys for the 
delight of His sons! Socrates indeed! 
Yes, we need instruction on the Divinity of 
Christ. Is Christ God? is a question of 
utmost practical utility. 

Is it also a question of moral necessity ? 
In other words, if a man doubts the Divin- 
ity of Christ, is he obliged in conscience to 
resolve his doubt, inquire further and ar- 
rive at certainty? Undoubtedly he is! 
For the Divinity of Christ bears directly on 
our last end and is intimately involved in 
the fundamental issues of life. Secondly, 
in view of the at least probable authentic- 
ity of the Gospel narrative, the permanence 
and fruitfulness of Christianity, its initial 
marvelous spread, the sublime character of 
Christ, the excellence of His doctrine, His 
claim of Divinity, and His miracles worked 
in confirmation of His claim; Christ’s 
Divinity is at least highly probable. Now 
a man standing in presence of such a truth, 
and doubting it, yet taking no means to re- 
solve his doubt and arrive at certainty (if 
he can do so), says to himself implicitly: 
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‘*Perhaps Christ is God; perhaps He is not. 
‘ I do not know; and for myself I do not 
eare!’’—Such a man will be held responsi- 
ble by God for his ignorance, if he can re- 
move it. 

But can he remove it? Yes, certainly. 
For it would be absurd for God to reveal 
the Divinity of Christ and then fail to give 
man the means of discovering it. But this 
absurdity could be actualized, if men could 
not discover the Divinity of Christ. There- 
fore, they can discover It. For this reason, 
the futile efforts of many a philosopher to 
come to the certain knowledge of the God- 
ship of Christ must be explained by pride 
or prejudice, recourse to the wrong sources 
of knowledge, faulty methods of study, lack 
of perseverance, or some other similar ob- 
stacle in the path of inquiry. 

Supposing then, as we have a right to 
suppose, that a doubter is obliged in con- 
science to make inquiries about Christ’s 
Divinity, to settle his doubts and to arrive 
at certainty, we may now ask: How shall 
he approach the question?—Surely, not 
theoretically! It will not do for one to 
have formulated to himself some theory on, 
let us say, the impossibility of miracles and 
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then to argue: Because miracles are im- 
possible, therefore Christ’s Divinity which 
rests on miracles for its proof is inadmissi- 
ble.—This, I say, will not do; such a method 
of arguing is palpably unfair, for the sim- 
ple reason that Christ’s Divinity is not a 
theoretical question which is to be decided 
by philosophic speculation. On the con- 
trary, it is an historical question, the merits 
of which are to be appraised by consulting 
the sources of history. Now if historical 
evidence does not prove that Christ is God, 
we need not assent to His Godship. But if 
historical evidence establishes the opposite, 
it is incumbent on us to believe in His Di- 
vinity ;—all theorizing, philosophizing and 
speculation to the contrary notwith- 
standing! 

Another point! Since the Divinity of 
Christ is a purely historical question, it is 
evident that our certainty of it cannot be 
absolute; cannot be founded on direct and 
compelling evidence, like, for instance, the 
evidence of certain philosophic and mathe- 
matical principles; and cannot exclude 
from our mind all irrational fear of being 
in the wrong. On the contrary, our cer- 
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tainty of Christ’s Divinity can be only con- 
ditional because it will be conditioned by 
the knowledge and truthfulness of those 
who bear witness to it; and can coexist with 
an irrational fear that the opposite may be 
true. 

Moreover, since faith in Christ, in order 
to be meritorious, must be free, it cannot be 
founded on compelling evidence; for com- 
pelling evidence compels assent, not leaving 
us at liberty to deny or even to doubt. 

It follows that doubters who decline to 
accept the Divinity of Christ on the plea of 
non-compelling evidence are unreasonable. 
To wait for compelling evidence before as- 
senting would be to expect the impossible. 

But, though our certainty of historical 
events cannot be absolute, can it yet be gen- 
uine? Though the evidence cannot be com- 
pelling, can it yet be sufficient for a firm and 
unwavering assent? Though we can enter- 
tain irrational fears of being in the wrong, 
can our fears be reasonable? In other 
words, though it is possible for witnesses to 
mistake the evidence because they are fal- 
lible, and to lie ir reporting it to us because 
they are free, yet can there be circum- 
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stances in which we ean be perfectly as- 
sured that, as a matter of fact, they did not 
make a mistake and did not he? 

Yes, we certainty can be assured of that. 
Otherwise we would be led by logical neces- 
sity into the absurdity of universal scepti- 
cism, into a state of doubt regarding all his- 
tory, into the necessity of mistrusting all 
social intercourse, and into the blasphemy 
of making the infinitely wise and truthful 
God, the Author of human nature, respon- 
sible for the errors and mendacity of the 
witnesses. 

For, as I shall prove, the witnesses to 
Christ’s Divinity were so cireumstanced 
that if they mistook the evidence for it, 
their mistake would have been due to inher- 
ent erroneousness, an essential and inborn 
incapacity of their eyes and ears to perceive 
the truth of external things in their gen- 
uine character; and in the second place, if 
they lied to us in reporting the evidence, 
their lie would have to be attributed to an 
innate mendacity inseparable from human 
nature itself. Now, if human nature itself 
is erroneous in its perceptions and menda- 
cious in its reports, what faith ean we place 
in man’s capacity for truth, in history, in 
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social intercourse, and in the wisdom and 
veracity of God who gave to human nature 
its peculiar erroneous and deceitful char- 
acter ? 

And now, with the assurance that it is 
possible to arrive at the certainty of histori- 
cal events in general, we may approach the 
particular question: Which are the sources 
of history for the Divinity of Christ? 

The Church and Holy Writ! Of the 
Church we shall speak later. Holy Writ 
shall engage us tonight. 

Holy Writ is an inspired and historical 
document. At present, however, we are not 
concerned with its inspirational character. 
Whether or not Holy Writ is inspired by 
God has not the least bearing on the present 
question. The only thing that matters is 
its historicity. For this reason we shall ap- 
proach Holy Writ as we would any secular 
history of ancient times, inquiring in a 
purely critical way whether its reputed 
authenticity deserves our recognition. 

Holy Writ is divided into the Old and 
the New Testament. The multitudinous 
objections urged by Modernists against the 
historicity and inspiration of the books of 
the Old Testament need not trouble us in 
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the least. For we intend to draw our ar- 
gument exclusively from the New Testa- 
ment, since Christianity is solidly founded 
upon it. We shall prove the authenticity 
of the four Gospels only, because the proofs 
which are valid for them suffice also for the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Apostolic 
Epistles. 

One point more! In this whole argu- 
ment we are assuming the existence of God. 
The existence of God can be proved quite 
easily. However, we shall not prove it 
now. We cannot prove everything at once. 
Hence for agnostics and atheists our proofs 
can have no more than a conditional force: 
namely, they are true if God exists. 

In our attempt, therefore, to establish the 
Divinity of Christ, the two main questions 
that confront us are these: first, are the 
four Gospels authentic documents? Sec- 
ond, if so, do they prove that Christ is God? 

Authenticity means integrity, genuine- 
ness and authority. 

A document has integrity if it is substan- 
tially the same to-day as it was when it was 
written. I say, ‘‘substantially the same.’’ 
For incidental identity, identity in gram- 
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mar, punctuation and spelling, is not neces- 
sary for integrity. 

A document has genuineness if it was 
written by the persons to whom it is attri- 
buted ;—or at least by their contemporaries. 

A document is authoritative if its au- 
thors knew what they were writing about 
and told us truly what they knew. 

In regard to the integrity of the Gospel 
narrative, two preparatory observations 
must be made. First, no original Gospel 
text written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John exists. The four originals were lost 
or perished centuries ago. Second, all 
theologians, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
admit that as many as a hundred thousand 
incidental changes in the Gospel text, of the 
kind we have just referred to, have oc- 
curred in the course of centuries. Indeed, 
in view of the thousands of copies that have 
been made by hand from manuscript to 
manuscript, some of the manuscripts being 
almost illegible, it would have required a 
miracle to avoid all such mistakes: and we 
have no right to expect a miracle to pre- 
serve integrity in minutiae. What we claim 
for the four Gospels is substantial com- 
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pleteness, 7. e., integrity in faith, morals and 
the narration of historical events; and the 
argument is this: 

We have in our. possession two 
manuscript copies of the four Gospels 
which date back to the fourth century. 
One of them is called the Vaticanus and the 
other the Sinaiticus. Now our Gospels of 
to-day are substantially in accord with 
these. To appreciate the value of this ar- 
gument, consider that the oldest copy of 
Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, 
a document of undoubted integrity, goes 
back only to the ninth century, and the most 
ancient copy of Thucydides’ History is 
thirteen hundred years younger than the 
original! Consistency requires, therefore, 
that rationalistic critics should admit the 
‘Integrity of the Gospels if they subscribe to 
that of Cesar and Thucydides: or that, if 
they deny that the Gospels are integral, 
they should launch a more emphatic denial 
against Cesar and Thucydides. 

In the Fathers of the Church, a group of 
holy and learned men, ranging from the 
second to the ninth century, the four Gos- 
pels are contained in the form of quotations 
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which are in substantial harmony with our 
Gospels of to-day. 

Not a single word of protest was ever 
heard from the early Christians against 
any attempt to mutilate the sacred text, -or 
any negligence in preserving it intact. 
But if meddlers had tampered with the text 
or if the careless had allowed it to deteri- 
orate, their sin would have drawn down 
on their heads a storm of opposition from 
the fervent followers of Christ. For the 
early Christians knew the Gospels by heart, 
loved them and regarded their truths as the 
breath of their nostrils and the foundation 
of their hopes for Eternity. An example of 
their jealous watchfulness was the decided 
opposition they made to St. Jerome’s trans- 
lation, called the Vulgate, because, though 
it was correct and approved by the Pope, it 
was new. 

Again, in the fierce controversies waged 
by orthodox and heretics, if either party 
had changed the text to suit their purposes, 
the other would have cried out against the 
sacrilege. But though their debates were 
characterized by the greatest acrimony, the 
charge of falsification has never been heard. 
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Finally, from the earliest days, copies of 
the Gospels were multiplied and transla- 
tions were made. These were scattered 
throughout the world and read publicly in 
all the churches on Sundays and feastdays. 
Now while a variation could have been in- 
troduced into one or other copy, it was im- 
possible for changes to have been made in 
all of them, without being observed ;—es- 
pecially identical changes. 

In view of all these facts, it is not re- 
markable that rationalistic critics of our 
day, at the head of whom is Harnack, are 
unanimous in judging that the integrity of 
the Gospels is beyond the shadow of doubt. 

The same men assert that the books in 
question are also genuine. Some few years 
ago it was the fashion among rationalistic 
critics to assign the writing of the Gospel 
story to a time centuries after the life of 
Christ. But all of them now admit that the 
Gospel of St. John was not composed after 
the year 100, while the Saint was still alive; 
and that the other three were not written 
after the year 50;—hence, within seventeen 
years of Our Saviour’s death. 

And the rationalistic critics may well. 
make this concession to the orthodox. For, a 
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group of ecclesiastic writers, living before 
the year 200, chief among whom were Ter- 
tullian, Iraneus, St. Justin Martyr, St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, Tatian and Papias, all 
say without hesitation that the Gospels are 
due to the work of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. 

That a Gospel could not have been forged 
in the life-time of the Apostles without pro- 
test from them is evident. That the early 
Christians, with all their jealous watchful- 
ness over the deposit of faith, would not 
have accepted as genuine a spurious gospel 
is also evident. So observant and critical 
were they, that the Apocryphal Books, 
forged gospels, were rejected by them in 
due time; and the four geniune Gospels were 
admitted into the canon of inspired and his- 
torical books only after the closest scrutiny! 

But after all, it does not matter much 
whether the four Gospels are genuine or 
not, provided they are whole and true. 
For if they are whole and true we must ac- 
cept them. A far more important question, 
therefore, is: Are the Gospels authorita- 
tive? Did the writers of them know what 
they were writing about and did they tell us 
truly what they knew? 
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Two of the Evangelists, Matthew and 
John, were disciples of Our Lord. Of the 
other two, Luke was a disciple of St. Paul 
and Mark a disciple and follower of St. 
Peter and the other Apostles. If anybody 
was in a position to have an accurate knowl- 
edge of the events of Our Saviour’s life, 
surely they were. | 

Moreover, hundreds and thousands of 
other men saw and heard the things nar- 
rated by the Evangelists. Most of these 
men were enemies of Christ, who did not 
deny the facts, but attributed them to the 
devil and forbade the disciples to publish 
them. Now, these witnesses were not vi- 
sionaries, given to mysticism, imaginative 
extravagance, and _ blind enthusiasm. 
Quite the contrary, they were plain, blunt 
men; indeed, doubting Thomases. The 
facts in question were recent, obvious, done 
in the light of day, in public, in the view of 
all Israel. The miracles were extraordi- 
nary. Hence the witnesses would not have 
misapprehended them through lack of at- 
tention. The miracles and the doctrines 
which they confirmed were subversive of 
the Jewish religion. Hence the Jews 
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would not have made a mistake about them 
through indifference and inadvertence. 

This being the case, either the witnesses 
saw rightly what they thought they saw, or 
they were the victims of hallucination, or 
their eyes and ears were essentially, by 
nature, incapable of perceiving obvious 
facts. 

In the circumstances which we have just 
rehearsed, hallucination is inadmissible. 
One or another individual could have been 
the victim of hallucination. But it is too 
great a tax on our credulity to believe that 
thousands of men, some of them Christ’s 
enemies, should have experienced the same 
trick of eyes and ears at the same time and 
have made the identical mistake in broad 
daylight, in public, in regard to a plain and 
open fact. To attribute their mistake to an 
innate incapacity of eyes and ears to per- 
ceive obvious facts aright is to fall into 
universal scepticism. For since all other 
men have the same nature as those wit- 
nesses had and since we depend on our eyes 
and ears for our ideas of things; our ideas, 
being vitiated in their sensuous sources, 
would be untrustworthy; and thus scepti- 
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cism, the absurd suicide of the mind, would 
be inevitable. 

Nor can it be argued that the dire con- 
sequences of scepticism would follow only 
if eyes and ears were untrustworthy in re- 
porting ordinary events. But miracles are 
extraordinary!—For while it is extraor- 
dinary that a miracle should happen, yet, 
if a miracle does happen, it is no more ex- 
traordinary to perceive it rightly than to 
perceive an ordinary event aright. If, for 
instance, Christ walked on the water, it was 
quite as easy to see Him doing that as to 
see Him walking on a pavement. There- 
fore, if the disciples made a mistake in per- 
ceiving a miracle, their mistake would lead 
to scepticism as inevitably as a mistake in 
perceiving an ordinary happening. Hence 
we can be sure that the witnesses of Christ’s 
actions saw them as they really occurred 
and that the Evangelists knew what they 
were writing about. | 

Did they tell us truly what they knew? 
They did. For, first, there is every ev- 
idence of truthfulness in their narrative; 
second, they had no motive to deceive; 
third, they had every motive not to deceive. 

The Evangelists either wrote in collusion 
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with one another or they didn’t. In either 
case they told the truth. If they wrote in 
collusion, they told the truth. For men 
conspiring to propagate a lie would be care- 
ful not to admit into their narrative dis- 
crepancies, inconsistencies, and apparent 
contradictions, lest they should lay them- 
selves open to accusations of inconsistency 
and even of mendacity from observant and 
critical enemies. But as a matter of fact 
the Evangelists admitted into their narra- 
tive discrepancies and apparent contradic- 
tions. True, these are only incidental, do 
not militate in the least against essential 
consistency, and can be easily explained. 
Nevertheless they are there! Hence if the 
Evangelists wrote in collusion with one an- 
other, they told the truth. 

If they did not write in collusion, they 
told the truth. For it would be nothing less 
than miraculous if four mendacious men, 
writing independently of one another, 
about the same series of detailed events in 
the life of a fictional character, had hit upon 
the same fiction, and then succeeded in being 
perfectly consistent in substantials in their 
narrative. But the Evangelists, writing of 
the same series of detailed events in Our 
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Saviour’s life, succeeded in being perfectly 
consistent in substantials in their narrative. 
Therefore, if they wrote independently of 
one another, they did not le. 

Furthermore, had they been deceivers 
with any hope of being believed and wel- 
comed, they would not have narrated almost 
unbelievable things; they would not have 
proclaimed a most austere system of mor- 
ality which naturally was doomed to rejec- 
tion by a proud and sensuous generation; 
they would not have told things redound- 
ing to their own discredit and to that of the 
principal characters of their narrative. 

But as a matter of fact the Evangelists 
narrated almost unbelievable things. For 
example, miracles and mysteries. They 
proclaimed a most austere system of mor- 
ality. They told about the execution of 
Christ, the betrayal of Judas, the denial of 
Peter, and the cowardice of the other Apos- 
tles;—occurrences which would discredit 
their message in the eyes of the world. 
Therefore, they were not deceivers. 

Other evidences of truthfulness in their 
narrative are these: they make no apology 
for asking people to accept miracles, mys- 
teries, and a crucified King. They do not 
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write like men pleading a cause. There is 
no bombast in their style, there are no pas- 
sionate appeals, no rhapsodies over the mir- 
acles, no comments; only simple statements 
of facts. 

In the second place, the Evangelists had 
no motive to deceive. Surely not the mo- 
tive of glorifying Christ! For if Christ 
did not rise from the dead as He had prom- 
ised them, (and He didn’t if they lied) 
they would have hated Him as an arch- 
deceiver. Not the motive of expecting a re- 
ward from God! For God, they knew, 
would punish them direfully if they pro- 
mulgated a blasphemous lie. Not the mo- 
tive of glory for themselves! For the suc- 
cess of their lie would have been hopeless. 
They were ignorant and cowardly, Jews, 
despised by Romans and Greeks. Their 
story, on account of its mysteries, austere 
morality and humiliating facts, was na- 
turally repulsive. Obstacles in the way, 
the hatred of the Jews, the power of Rome, 
the culture of Greece, and the soddenness 
of the lower classes and barbarians were, 
humanly speaking, insurmountable. And 
the restoration of a dead and decayed world 
to moral life at their hands would, they 
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knew, have required a miracle. No, the 
motive of hoped-for success could not have 
instigated their lie! 

In the third place, they had every motive 
not to lie;—inevitable accusations of impos- 
ture from the Jews their enemies who also 
were witnesses of what they narrated, and 
would have triumphantly accused them of 
mendacity if they had lied; ridicule from 
the Greeks who would not countenance 
their absurd story; and imprisonment, suf- 
fering and death from the Romans who 
would not tolerate the demands of their 
erucified Leader. 

Now, men whose narrative bears every 
evidence of truthfulness, men with no mo- 
tive to lie, with every motive not to lie, do 
not lie. For if they did, their lie would be 
attributable to natural inborn mendacity. 
But if men are liars by nature, the absurd 
consequences follow, that all history which 
is founded on the knowledge and truthful- 
ness of witnesses is untrustworthy; society 
which rests on the mutual trust of men in 
each other’s word is impossible; and God, 
Infinite Truth, the Author of man’s menda- 
cious nature, is responsible for its men- 
dacity. 
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Nor can it be said: The witnesses were 
free to lie, without motive, just for the sake 
of lying! For while it is conceivable that 
one or another witness might have done 
this, it is impossible that all of them should 
have done so; should have coincided in the 
same lies, without anything to gain, with 
everything to lose by their lies, in favor of 
a man whom they would have had every 
reason to hate. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Evangel- 
ists not only knew what they were writing 
about, but also that they told us truly what 
they knew. 

If this evidence does not suffice, let me 
ask: Could a handful of uneducated men 
have conceived in their imagination the sub- 
lime character of Christ, which according to 
all authorities surpasses every other noble 
character of fiction and history? To have 
done so would have proven them incompar- 
ably greater geniuses than Dante and 
Shakespeare. Parker says: Only a New- 
ton could have imagined the character of 
Newton: only a Christ could have imagined 
the character cf Christ. And the infidel 
Rousseau says: ‘‘For these ignorant men to 
have excogitated the fiction of Christ would 
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have been a greater miracle than that 
Christ should have existed in reality.’’ 
Could they have thought of and formulated 
the doctrines of Christianity, in comparison 
with which the philosophic systems of the 
sages of antiquity pale? And where did 
they get their exquisitely simple, and sim- 
ply exquisite style, the admiration of the 
ages, if not from on high? 

Furthermore, could a religion founded on 
a lie have spread as Christianity spread? 
Could it have produced such fruits of civil- 
ization and sanctity as have been due to 
Christianity? Could it have persevered 
triumphantly through ages as Christianity 
has done? Could a religion founded on a lie 
have done all this despite the mysterious- 
ness of its doctrine, the austerity of its mo- 
rality, the inefficiency of its promoters, the 
unspeakable pagan immorality and pride it 
had to encounter and the brilliant and 
powerful opponents who have challenged it 
at every step of its progress through the 
world? 

The man who would answer ‘‘yes’’ to 
these questions would be a more astounding 
miracle of credulity than any of Christ’s 
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miracles, which his incredulity will not al- 
low him to accept. 

It is no wonder, then, that modern ra- 
tionalists are unanimous in admitting that 
the Gospels are sober history and that their 
authority is greater than that of any secular 
history of ancient times. 

Catholics have also the authority of the 
Church. For the Church has always 
taught that the authenticity of the four 
Gospels cannot be questioned. 

Moreover the Providence of God is at 
stake. For surely it pertains to His Prov- 
idence to preserve men from necessarily 
falling into error. But the evidence of the 
four Gospels is so clear that a reasonable 
man, after studying them thoroughly, is 
morally obliged to accept them. Hence, 
either there is no good God in Heaven or the 
Gospels are not true. | 


IV 
THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


Having proven, I trust with sufficient 
persuasiveness, that the Gospels are inte- 
gral, genuine and authoritative documents; 
the second question which I must answer 
in the work of establishing the Divinity of 
Christ, is: Do the Gospels give evidence 
of His Divinity? 

Undoubtedly they do. 

1st. According to the Evangelists, Christ 
spoke and acted like God. 2nd. They say 
in so many words that He is God. 3rd. 
They represent Christ as claiming to be 
God in the strict sense of the word and ut- 
tering prophesies and working miracles to 
confirm the truth of His claim. 

Christ forgave sins in His own name, He 
read the secrets of men’s hearts, He bade 
others beg for the forgiveness of sins but 
never did so Himself, He called other men 
sons of God, but Himself the Son of God, 
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God, to Himself as the Son of God, He 
taught us to say “‘Our Father,’’ but called 
God ‘‘My Father’’; He put Himself above 
the law of God and the Sabbath and de- 
clared that at the end of the world He 
would pronounce judgment on all mankind, 
having discerned the hidden thoughts of 
every single individual. 

A casual reading of the Gospels will show 
that all this is true. Moreover, it is ev- 
ident that to speak and act in this way is 
to speak and act like God. Therefore, 
Christ 1s God. For if He were not, either 
He knew or He didn’t know that He was 
not God. According to the first alternative 
He deceived men and blasphemed God; ac- 
cording to the latter alternative He was a 
madman and a fool. But even Christ’s 
worst enemies admit that He was neither 
deceiver and blasphemer nor madman. 
Therefore He was God. 

The Gospels say that Christ was God. 
Affirmations of His Divinity are found in 
all the Gospels. But St. John is the most 
emphatic asserter of the great truth. In- 
deed, his Gospel was written with the ex- 
press purpose of establishing Christ’s 
Divinity against Cerinthus, the first her- 
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etic. It is rich with many declarations of 
the Godhead of Christ; but the prelude to 
it is the most sublime attestation of Our 
Saviour’s Divinity. ‘‘In the beginning was 
\ the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made 
by Him and without Him was made nothing 
that was made. ... And the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt amongst us and we 
have seen His glory, the glory as it were of 
the only Begotten, full of grace and truth.’’ 

According to the four Gospels Christ 
claimed to be God in the strict sense of the 
word. In St. John we read: ‘‘Amen, 
Amen, I say to you, if any man keep My 
word, he shall not die forever. The Jews 
therefore said: Now we know that thou 
hast a devil. Abraham is dead and the 
prophets are dead, and thou sayest: If 
any man keep my word he shall not taste 
death forever. Art thou greater than our 
father Abraham who is dead? Whom dost 
thou make thyself? Jesus said: Abra- 
ham your father rejoiced that he might 
see my day; he saw it and was glad. The 
Jews therefore said to Him: Thou are not 
yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
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Abraham? Jesus saith to them: Amen, 
Amen, I say to you, before Abraham was, I 
am. ‘They took up stones therefore to cast 
at Him.”’ 

‘‘Before Abraham was, I am.’’ In these 
soul-stirring words Christ proclaimed His 
Divine eternity. His expression was akin 
to the sentence by which God denominated 
Himself: ‘‘I am who am.’’ Who but God 
could say: ‘‘If any man keep My word he 
shall not see death forever?’’ If the Jews 
did not understand Christ to claim divinity 
for Himself, would they have accused Him 
of having a devil; would they have hurled 
stones at Him? And if they had mistaken 
the meaning of His words, He would have 
corrected their mistake——But He did not! 

In Cesarea Philippi Jesus asked His 
disciples, saying: ‘‘Who do men say that 
the Son of Manis? But they said: Some, 
John the Baptist, some Elias, and others 
Jeremias or one of the prophets. Jesus 
saith to them: But who do you say that I 
am? Simon Peter answered and _ said: 
Thou are the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. Jesus. said: Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar Jona, because flesh and blood 
hath not revealed this to thee, but my 
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Father who is in heaven. And I say to 
thee: Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my Church, and the gates of 
Hell shall not prevail against it. And to 
thee I give the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven, and what- 
soever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed also in heaven.”’ 

“‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God.’’ If Peter had not used these 
words literally, if he had called Christ the 
Son of God only in the metaphorical sense, 
in which thousands of good Jews were 
called sons of God, would he have needed a 
special illumination from the Father, only 
to know that Christ was a good man, and 
would Christ have rewarded him so mag- 
nificently for his paltry praise by making 
him the visible foundation of His Church 
for all time? Peter meant that Christ was 
really the Son of God; and Christ approved 
of his meaning and the expression of it. 

On the morning of the day of His death, 
while He stood before the high-priest, Cai- 
phas said to Him: ‘‘I adjure thee by the 
living God that thou tell us if thou be the 
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Christ, the Son of the living God. Jesus 
saith to him: Thou hast said it. I am. 
And you shall see the Son of Man with His 
angels coming in the clouds of heaven. 
Caiphas rent his garments and cried: He 
hath blasphemed. What further need have 
we of witnesses? You yourselves have 
heard the blasphemy. What think ye? 
And they all answered: He is guilty of 
death.’’ And that afternoon the Jewish 
rabble cried to Pilate, the Roman Gov- 
ernor: ‘‘We have a law, and according to 
the law he must die, because he hath made 
himself the Son of God.”’ 

‘‘T adjure thee by the living God that 
thou tell us if thou be the Christ, the Son of 
the living God. Jesus answered: I am.” 
Tf Christ had not intended to proclaim that 
He was literally the Son of God, would Cai- 
phas have rent his garments and accused 
Him of blasphemy; would his satellites 
have declared Him deserving of death, and 
would the rabble have called for His death 
on the charge of blasphemy? 

Now these are only a few of the many 
passages asserting Christ’s Divinity. They 
are not texts unlike the context. They are 
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of a piece with the whole gospel narrative. 

Christ established the truth of His claim 
by prophesies and miracles. 

He foretold His death and resurrection - 
and the destruction of Jerusalem with such 
an abundance of details that His prescience 
could not possibly have been mere guessing ; 
—and His prevision was fulfilled to the 
letter. 

He worked miracles. He walked on the 
waters, quelled the storm, multiplied loaves 
and fishes, changed water into wine, cured 
the sick, the lame, the blind, raised the dead 
and Himself rose in triumph from the 
grave. These works have upon them the 
evidence of Divinity. Such things were 
never done by natural power before His 
time, nor have they been done since. They 
were in open contradiction to the known 
laws of nature. And we can say with 
reason: If a man is not convinced of the 
presence of divine power by them, what 
could possibly convince him! 

These wondrous deeds of Christ cannot 
be explained by trickery. For the sleight- 
of-hand of a mountebank is altogether out 
of harmony with the superb character which 
all men have attributed to Christ. 
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They cannot be explained by faith- 
healing. Faith-healing could not account 
for His walking on the water and quelling 
the storm. It might bring about the cure 
of nervous diseases, but not the restoration 
of the lame, the enlightening of the blind 
from birth, the raising of the dead and His 
own resurrection from the grave. Besides, 
He often healed without requiring any 
faith in the patient,—sometimes at a dis- 
tance, by a word or a wish, without the pa- 
tient knowing what He was about. And 
when He required faith, He did so after the 
cure; and it was not faith in Him as a 
healer, but in some supernatural truth. 

Christ’s miracles cannot be laid by ra- 
tionalists to the power of evil spirits, be- 
cause rationalists cannot prove that such 
spirits exist; and second, it is inconceivable 
that evil spirits would work marvels to ad- 
vance the interests of One whose express 
purpose was to depose them from their 
throne and who carried out His purpose to 
the letter. 

Finally, His miracles cannot be explained 
by ‘‘hidden forces of nature,’’? unknown to 
the generality of men, but known to Him. 
For if this were the case, either Christ knew 
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that His powers were only natural, or He 
didn’t. If He knew that His powers were 
only natural, and yet tried to palm them off 
on men as supernatural, pretending that 
they proved Him to be God whereas He was 
only man, He was a deceiver of men and a 
blasphemer of God. If He didn’t know 
that His powers were only natural; if He 
erroneously thought that they were super- 
natural and that they proved His Divinity, 
He was an idiot; for any mere man who is 
so preposterous as to think himself God is 
a madman and a fool. 

But both of these horrible characteriza- 
tions are repugnant to His incomparable 
Personality, which even His enemies ac- 
knowledge. Therefore, Christ’s miracles 
were supernatural. 

Second, if in spite of Christ’s sublime 
character, His incomparable doctrine, the 
wondrous spread of His religion, His claim 
of Divinity, the testimony of the martyrs 
and the Church, and the multitudinous 
marvels flowing from His hands, we cannot 
be sure that His miracles are supernatural, 
proving Him to be divine with a revelation 
from God; God would not have the power 
of speaking to us and assuring us that He is 
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speaking through a wonder-working repre- 
sentative. For, let us make the absurd sup- 
position of some prophet, a thousand times 
holier than Christ, with an incompar- 
ably superior doctrine, doing a thousand 
times more, and more marvelous things 
than Christ did! If the argument from 
*‘hidden forces of nature’’ is a valid one, 
we could not be certain that even such an 
one would be from God. For a sceptic 
could still say: ‘‘Hidden forces of na- 
ture! Possibly this man’s powers are not 
supernatural and do not prove his mission 
from God.’’ Thus God’s best efforts to get 
into communication with us through a 
wonder-working emissary would be stulti- 
fied. But surely the omnipotent God can 
enable us to know that He is speaking to 
us through His representative. Therefore, 
if we can be sure of anything, we can be 
sure that Christ’s miracles are super 
natural. | 

Now, that Christ performed His miracles 
to confirm His claim of Divine Sonship is 
evident. He said more than once: ‘‘If 
you do not believe Me, believe My works.”’ 
And when John the Baptist sent messen- 
gers to Him, inquiring whether He were 
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the true representative of God, He an- 
swered then in terms of miracles: ‘‘Go 
and tell John what you have seen and heard. 
The blind see, the lame walk, the sick are 
cured, the dead rise and the poor have the 
Gospel preached unto them.’’ 

Therefore, we conclude, Christ’s claim is 
true: He is God. The infinitely wise and 
truthful God could not have sponsored an 
impostor by miraculously helping him to 
propagate a monstrous lie. But God would 
have sponsored an impostor by miracu- 
lously helping him to propagate his lie, if 
Christ’s claim of Divinity had not been 
true. Therefore, it was true and Christ is 
God. 

The Virginal Birth, absolutely speaking, 
is not necessary for the Divinity of Christ. 
But if it is true, it is a confirmatory proof 
of His Divinity. For if man was not His 
father and if He had a father, who could it 
have been but God? In view also of the 
denials of Modernists, a word about the Vir- 
ginal Birth of Christ is apropos just now. 

Modernists deny that Christ was born of 
a virgin, first because it would have been 
miraculous; and miracles are impossible: 
second, because two of the Evangelists trace 
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the descent of Jesus from David through 
Joseph; but they wouldn’t have done this 
had Joseph not been the real father of 
Jesus; third because in Isaias’ prophesy, 
‘‘Behold a virgin shall conceive and bring 
forth a child,’’? the Hebrew word ‘‘alma’’ 
need not mean ‘‘virgin,’’ but may signify 
‘‘a young married woman.’’ 

Catholic and Protestant Fundamental- 
ists, however, declare that Christ was born 
of a virgin. The Catholics’ great argu- 
ment is the infallible teaching of the 
Church. The Church founds her doctrine 
on the early Fathers and on St. Luke and 
St. Matthew. The Angel Gabriel was sent 
to Mary and said to her: ‘‘Hail Mary full 
of grace, the Lord is with thee.’’? Mary 
was afraid. Then the angel said: ‘‘Fear 
not. For thou hast found grace with God. 
Behold thou shalt conceive and bring forth 
a son and His name shall be called Jesus. 
He shall be called the Son of the Most High 
and of His Kingdom there shall be no end.”’ 
And Mary said: ‘‘How ean this be done, 
since I know not man?’’ And the Angel 
said: ‘‘The Holy Ghost shall come on thee, 
and the Power of the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee, and therefore the Holy that 
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shall be born of thee will be called the Son 
of God.’?’ And Mary said: ‘‘Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord. Be it done unto me 
according to thy word.’’ And the angel de- 
parted from her. 

In St. Matthew we read that Joseph, ob- 
serving the condition of Mary his wife, and 
knowing that he was not the father of the 
child, and being a just man, did not wish to 
expose her publicly, but was minded to put 
her away secretly. But an angel of the 
Lord appeared to him in sleep and said: 
‘‘FHear not, Joseph, to take to thyself Mary 
thy spouse; for what is conceived in her is 
of the Holy Ghost.’’ 

Moreover, if Mary was not virginal in 
conceiving Jesus, she was an adulteress; for 
Joseph certainly knew that the child was 
not his. 

In regard to their first objection, we 
prove in one of these sermons that miracles 
are possible; and secondly, the only fair 
way to approach the Virgin Birth is the 
way of history. The question ought to be: 
Do the four Gospels prove the Virginal 
Birth?—not: Are miracles possible? 

Second, the tracing of the descent of a 
child from a great ancestor through a legal 
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father was customary among the Jews. 
An example is the genealogy of Joseph him- 
self. For one of the Evangelists says that 
Joseph descended from David through 
Heli; another says, through Jacob. Heli 
was Joseph’s legal father; Jacob was his 
natural father. For Jacob, according to 
the Jewish law had married the widow of 
Heli who had died without issue; and 
raised children in his dead brother’s name. 
One of these children was Joseph. It is not 
surprising, then, that Jesus’ descent from 
David is traced through Joseph, His legal 
father; especially since Mary, Christ’s real 
Mother in the flesh, being of the same tribe 
as Joseph, was descended from David, and 
thus made a real connection between David 
and Christ. Why the genealogy was not 
traced through Mary is explained by the 
custom of the Jews of tracing descent only 
through the father. 

In regard to the third objection from 
Isaias, we say that the Virgin Birth of 
Christ is sufficiently proven by the texts 
from Luke and Matthew without reference 
to Isaias. Second, the best Catholic 
scholars do not admit that ‘‘alma’’ means 
‘‘voung married woman’’ despite the lex- 
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icon. But even if it did have an ambiguous 
sense when taken alone, in the context it 
must mean ‘‘virgin.’’ Isaias said to Achaz 
the King: I shall give you a wondrous 
sign. Behold an ‘‘alma’’ shall conceive 
and bring forth a child. It would not have 
been wondrous for a young married woman 
to do that. It would have been wondrous 
for a virgin to do so. Also, the 70 Hebrew 
translators of the Bible into Greek, men 
who presumably knew Hebrew and Greek, 
translated ‘‘alma’’ by the Greek equivalent 
of ‘‘virgin.”’ 

And now I exclaim: alleluia! It is true! 
The contents of the four Gospels are 
true! Truly the Son of God, out of love for 
us, was born in a stable on the first Christ- 
mas night, lay in a crib on a few wisps of 
straw, in the chill night air under the frosty 
stars, warmed by the breath of an ox and an 
ass, while Joseph stood to the rear of the 
cave, and Mary knelt at the crib in rapture, 
and shepherds adored and angels on the 
neighboring hill flooded the earth and sky 
with mellifiuous harmony: ‘‘Glory to God 
in the highest and peace on earth to men of 
good will.’’ All this is true, alleluia! In 
His public life the Son of God went around 
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doing good: drying tears, mending broken 
hearts, encouraging the down-hearted, cur- 
ing the sick, raising the dead; building up 
God’s kingdom of love on earth. All this 
is true, alleluia! On the cross He died be- 
tween two thieves, a Sacrifice for our sins, 
the great and loving Mediator between God 
and man. He rose from the dead in glory 
and spent forty days on earth, sharing His 
ecstasy with His followers. He ascended 
into Heaven and sitteth at the right hand 
of God, where He awaits our coming. He 
left His Church behind Him to take care of 
us and He gave us the Eucharist, His true 
Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity, that it 
might be our solace and light and strength 
and joy during our mortal pilgrimage, 
until we go to see Him face to face in His 
Kingdom. All this is true, alleluia! 

The whole of the Old Testament was 
lighted ahead of time by the radiance of the 
sweet and consoling truth of Christ the Son 
of God, the Saviour of men. At the gates of 
paradise after the expulsion of our first 
parents from the garden of delight, while 
Adam and Eve were lamenting their dire- 
ful fate, God said to the serpent (Satan in 
disguise): ‘‘I will put enmity between 
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thee and the woman [Mary the daughter of 
Eve]; and she will crush thy head.’’ And 
hearing these words of promise, those two 
souls looked up and saw in spirit in the dis- 
tant orient the first dim rays which her- 
alded the Sun of Justice, Christ the Lord. 

Down in darksome Egypt Jacob said of 
Juda his son: ‘‘The sceptre shall not pass 
from Juda till He comes who is to be sent, 
and He shall be called the Expectation of 
the Nations.’’ And he died happy at the 
thought of the Saviour who would come to 
redeem the world. 

In a later age, Isaias exclaimed: ‘A 
Son is given to us, a Child is born to us; 
and He shall be called King, Counsellor, 
Lord of the world to come and Prince of 
peace.’’ And the people hearing Isaias 
took heart, from his promises of Christ, to 
carry on. 

Daniel looked forward through seventy 
weeks of years and with radiant eyes saw 
Christ standing at the last week. 

When the Israelites returned from the 
Babylonian captivity and built a new tem- 
ple on the ruins of the old, and sorrowed 
instead of exulting on the day of its ded- 
ication because it fell so far short of the 
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grandeur of the old house of God, built by 
Solomon, the Prophet Aggeus, standing in 
the midst of them said: ‘‘Who is left 
among you that saw this temple in its first 
glory? And how do you see it now? Is it 
not, in comparison to that, as nothing in your 
eyes? Yet now take courage, all ye people 
of the land. For thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts: ‘Yet one little while and I will 
move the heavens and the earth and the sea 
and the dry land. And I will move all na- 
tions; and the Desired of all nations shall 
come; and I will fill this house with glory. 
Great shall be the glory of this last house 
more than the first, and in this place I will 
give peace, saith the Lord of Hosts.’’ And 
the people were comforted by his prophetic 
vision of the Son of God made man. 

Yes, the Jewish people of old rejoiced at 
the vision of the King, because it was sweet 
and glorious, consoling and strengthening, 
but most of all because, as we know from 
the Authentic Four, it was true, Alleluia! 

And as the Son of God was a joy to the 
Jews by anticipation, He has been a joy to 
Christians by remembrance. 

His Apostles, all aglow with love of Him, 
all radiant with light from Him and made 
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giants by the strength of Him, ran forth 
into the world like madmen, beside them- 
selves with ‘‘the good tidings of great joy.’’ 
St. Paul’s letters are pieces of eloquence in 
comparison with which ancient and modern 
profane oratory is tame. They sparkle and 
burn, they are tender, they are sublime, 
they soothe and exhilarate. In particular, 
in his sermon to the Athenians in the Areop- 
agus, he spoke like a god, because he spoke 
of such a God; God made man. 

Since the time of the Apostles to our 
time, the Church has ever been on the tip- 
toe of zeal in preaching Christ, because she 
has become enamoured with His gracious- 
ness. Martyrs innumerable have laid down 
their lives and missionaries have gone ex- 
ulting to the earth’s ends for Him, because 
He is beautiful and good and true. To-day 
young men enter the priesthood and young 
women the sisterhoods because they want to 
make Him better known to their fellowmen. 

Men and women of the world imagine 
that a preacher’s life is stodgy and dull; 
that their own life is the life. But I tell 
you that no career, be it of business, or war, 
or society, or art, or law or medicine, can 
bear the least comparison, in engrossing in- 
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terest, with the career of one who is vowed 
to the preaching of Christ. 

And I, before you here tonight, feel a glow 
of enthusiasm, because having read the Gos- 
pel story of the Son of God made man, and 
studied the evidence of its truthfulness, I 
can exclaim with perfect conviction: This 
beautiful narrative is not a fiction, a ro- 
mance, an epic, the creation of a poet’s 
mind; but it is literally true, Alleluia! 

God grant, Brethren, that, having heard 
me, you may be enlightened in mind and 
touched in heart and strengthened in will 
and may exclaim exultantly with me: All 
this is beautiful, all this consoling, all this 
is sublime and useful, but especially, all this 
is true, alleluia, alleluia, alleluia! 


Vv 
SCIENTISTS AND SCIOLISTS 


In the last two sermons, on ‘‘The Authen- 
tic Four,’’ and ‘‘The Divinity of Christ,’’ 
we proved that the four Gospels are authen- 
tic documents, that Christ is God and His 
Revelation true. 

Therefore, all the objections stated in the 
sermon on ‘‘Scepticism Articulate’’ fall to 
the ground. For those objections were di- 
rected against the authenticity of the Gos- 
pels, the Divinity of Christ, and the truth 
of His Revelation. Accordingly we could 
draw this course of sermons to a close to- 
night with the assurance that our point has 
been proven and adverse arguments are null 
and void. 

But while it is good to know that objec- 
tions are only plausible, it is better to know 
why they are so. While it is satisfactory 
to see that an opposing argument is only a 


sophistry, it is more satisfactory to see why 
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it is sophistical. And since we want the 
better and more satisfactory thing, we shall 
analyze these objections and reveal the fal- 
lacy in them. 

The objections to revelation may be 
summed up under three heads. Revelation 
is impossible; unnecessary; and insufficient 
for men. Objections to the necessity and 
sufficiency of revelation will be considered 
next Sunday night. Objections to the possi- 
bility of revelation will engage us tonight; 
and since the most telling objections come 
from science, we shall name this sermon 
‘*Scientists and Sciolists.”’ 

When men say that revelation is impossi- 
ble, they mean that it is impossible to know 
that revelation is genuine, and to have faith 
in it; in particular they mean that revealed 
mysteries are impossible, self-contradictory 
and unknowable; they mean that miracles, 
on which our knowledge of the fact of reve- 
lation chiefly rests, cannot happen, are in- 
consistent with certain attributes of God 
and cannot be known either as supernatural 
events or as historical facts; and that reve- 
lation, in so far as it is contradicted by true 
science, cannot be true. 

Taking up the last objection first, we 
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must distinguish between sciolists or camp 
followers of science, and real scientists. 

Sciolists are half-educated people who 
know just enough not to know how little 
they know; who do not discover or originate 
anything themselves, but learn their lessons 
from others, and do not learn it well; who 
assent to a proposition without perceiving 
the reason for it; who mistake mere theo- 
ries for proven principles; who subscribe 
to a scientific statement in the bulk, leaving 
out of consideration qualifications, limita- 
tions, and explanations of it by its original 
proponent; and who are allured by a scien- 
tist’s literary style into accepting, without 
weighing, its doctrinal content. 

Science is novel; revelation is old. Sci- 
ence extends liberty of thought; revelation 
curtails it. Science seems clever and bold; 
revelation appears to be craven, common- 
place, and dull. Science is an appeal to 
reason; revelation demands blind assent. 
Science offers the compelling evidence of 
facts; revelation rests only on the say-so of 
men. 

Now novelty, liberty, cleverness, boldness, 
reasonableness, and concrete evidence have 
an engrossing appeal for the superficial; 
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whereas antiquity, intellectual and moral 
constraint, religious obedience, assent with: 
out evidence and belief founded on author- 
ity, repel them. Out of these attractions 
and aversions grow the sciolists. They 
look like formidable enemies of revelation, 
but in reality they are a negligible quantity, 
‘full of sound and fury signifying 
nothing.’’ 

As to their numbers,—they are not many, 
but loud-mouthed. What Edmund Burke 
said of cheap politicians in contrast with 
genuine statesmen, is applicable to them: 
‘“*Because half a dozen grasshoppers under 
a fern make the field ring with their im- 
portunate chink, while thousands of great 
cattle reposed beneath the shadow of the 
British oak, chew the cud and are silent, 
pray do not imagine that those who make 
the noise are the only inhabitants of the 
field, that of course they are many or that, 
after all, they are other than the little, 
shrivelled, meager, hopping, though loud 
and troublesome insects of the hour.”’ 

The great body of the Faithful are too de- 
voted to the business of digesting the truths 
of revelation and trying to live up to them, 
to waste their energy in making a noise in 
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the world. But sciolists having little re- 
ligion to feed on must spend their time in 
talk. 

Besides, normality is silent; abnormality 
is vociferous. To see is normal. Hence, 
nobody boasts of having two eyes. The 
Faithful see and are silent. To be blind is 
abnormal. And sciolists are strangely 
boastful of their unique faculty of gazing 
owlishly at the sun without sight. 

Great is the power of propaganda! 
Through its instrumentality the persuasion 
has become quite common that science and 
revelation cannot be reconciled. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, by far the greater number 
of genuine scientists have been believers in 
revelation. The two Bacons, Copernicus, 
Kepler, Kircher, Newton, Harvey, Descar- 
tes, Ampere, Volta, Mendel, Lord Kelvin, 
Clarke-Maxwell, Faraday, Pasteur, and 
Marconi! These are a few of the great be- 
lieving scientists who occur to the mind at 
once. Can any group of non-believing 
great scientists be compared with these? 

I shall also mention great names in phi- 
losophy and the arts because brains in every 
sphere of activity are a strong argument for 
or against revelation. 
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The gigantic intellects of the patristic 
age, Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, Atha- 
nasius, Leo, Basil, Chrysostom and Nazian- 
zen were steeped in devotion to Christian- 
ity. Nearly all the thinkers of the Middle 
Ages, with Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, 
Albertus Magnus, and Bonaventure at their 
head, were holy as well as learned men. In 
poetry, Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, Tasso, 
Calderon, Corneille, and Racine; in sculp- 
ture and painting, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Murillo, and Titian; in music, Mozart, 
Chopin, and Gounod; in architecture, the 
builders of the Gothic Cathedrals; in elo- 
quence, Bossuet, Massillon, Lacordaire, 
Burke, Chatham, Pitt, Fox, and Webster; 
in the art of war, Charlemagne, Condé, Na- 
poleon, and Foch are a few of the geniuses 
who have believed in a revelation from God. 

But have not some great scientists been 
inimical to revelation and faith? Yes. 
But their opposition can be easily explained. 
They did not know the evidences of religion 
because they did not study them aright; 
and they did not study them aright because 
in their opinion the study was unin- 
teresting or too difficult or not worth the ef- 
fort or not obligatory in conscience, or be- 
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cause the question of religion is insoluble 
anyhow. Moreover, since most of their 
time was spent in their favorite speciality, 
they had little or no energy left for reli- 
gious inquiry. The knowledge of religion 
draws in its wake a series of grave obliga- 
tions which they wished to decline. Learn- 
ing from authority lacks the natural appeal 
of learning by experiment. The mysteries 
of religion appear to be absurdities. They 
chose to ponder objections to religion with- 
out weighing its positive arguments. 
Though well fitted for physical sciences, 
they were destitute of mental equipment for 
theology. While they demanded the best 
of brains and training for physics, chemis- 
try, and the other experimental sciences, 
they imagined that anyone without theolog- 
ical education could essay with impunity 
the far more difficult field of religious 
thought. In some cases they mistook a mu- 
tilation of religion for religion itself; and 
rightly objecting to the former, wrongly 
opposed the latter. Or, misunderstanding 
the teachings of the Church, they made her 
suffer by their opposition on account of 
their error of judgment. 

These or some other such reasons must 
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explain their opposition to revelation and 
faith. Their opposition could not have 
been founded on truth. For science and 
revelation alike come from God, the Infinite 
Truth; they must both be true, and truth 
cannot be opposed to truth. 

We ought not to place too much confi- 
dence in the judgment of scientists on reli- 
gious truth. They are excellent in their 
own line of endeavor, but oftentimes la- 
mentably ignorant of the Faith. Who 
would take the opinion of a medical man on 
fine points of law; or of a lawyer in regard 
to intricate questions of medicine? Why 
should Edison in America or any other sci- 
entist anywhere else be an authority in the- 
ology? Let the cobler stick to his last! 

Scientists in their particular field con- 
tract the habit of assenting to propositions 
on internal evidence only. Then they 
earry their habit with them into the field of 
religion, where not evidence but authority 
is the motive of assent. 

Every specialty tends to narrow the mind. 
Scientists are specialists. Their minds, un- 
less enlarged by liberal studies, run in a 
groove. Like a trolley-car they are con- 
fined, in their mental progress, by the nar- 
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row rigidity of tracks. If they depart 
from these, ruin results. Unlike automo- 
biles, they are not safe in every field of 
thought and on every road of inquiry. 

Their findings for the most part are only 
theories; and something more than a theory 
is required to overthrow a proven religious 
fact. They argue a priors against religion, 
instead of weighing it, as they ought to do, 
in the light of the historical evidence on 
which it rests. 

Rationalistic scientists have enjoyed a 
vogue during the past century because they 
have proposed new things, opened the way 
to greater latitude of morals and liberty of 
thought, and flourished a style that capti- 
vates the impressionable. Huxley and 
Tyndall were stylists as well as scientists. 
Even the ignorant Ingersoll could hold an 
audience because he could turn a phrase, 
and H. G. Wells’ ‘‘Outline of History’’ 
would not be read but for its style. But we 
must remember that new things are not al- 
ways true things, that ‘‘greater latitude of 
morals’? may be a euphemism for rank im- 
morality, that ‘‘greater liberty of thought”’ 
may be a nice name for license of thought, 
and that a fine style is no guaranty of the 
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truth and solidity of the doctrine which it 
reveals—and sometimes conceals. 

And now we shall take up in particular 
the objections urged against revelation 
from the standpoint of science. 

Possibly you remember them. 

‘*Has not science struck a mortal blow at 
revelation?’’—Spurious science has struck 
a blow at revelation. But it is far from be- 
ing a mortal one. Genuine science has been 
revelation’s powerful ally. 

‘‘Have not paleontology, geology, evolu- 
tion, and biology disproved statements of 
the Old Testament ?’’—If they have, the dis- 
proval does not hurt Christianity, which is 
solidly founded on the New Testament. 
But these ologies have not harmed the Old 
Testament, because they are only theories. 
Some of them are undoubtedly true; more 
of them are false. A false theory cannot 
harm anyone except its promoters. A true 
theory cannot contradict the Word of God. 
As to the infallible Interpreter of the 
Word, we cannot weigh that question now. 

‘What educated man of to-day believes in 
the creation of the world in six days, the 
universal flood, the direct and immediate 
creation of Adam by God, and the compara- 
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tively short duration assigned to the human 
race by Holy Writ?’’—With the exception 
of the direct and immediate creation of 
Adam by God, what educated Christian ever 
did believe these things? Certainly the 
Church has never taught them. As early 
as the fifth century St. Augustine opined 
that the creational six days were six peri- 
ods, each one being perhaps thousands of 
years. The enemies of Revelation do not 
know Revelation and the Church’s interpre- 
tation of it. They make mistakes about its 
contents and then argue that science is 
against it. They put up a straw man and 
knock it down. According to them only ex- 
perts can understand the meaning of sci- 
ence, but every one can interpret revelation. 

‘“Why is it that the more educated a man 
becomes, the more atheistic he grows?’’—It 
is in perfect accord with the onesidedness 
of these questioners to pass over educa- . 
tional institutions in which, the more edu- 
cated men become, the more devout they 
grow. Those students, however, who 
square with their description lose the Faith 
because they only scratch the surface of 
truth and imagine that they are at the heart 
of it. They bristle with questions which 
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they do not take the trouble and have not 
the time or ability to answer. Moreover, 
listening to science, without any ear for re- 
ligion, they get the scientific, non-religious 
view of things which are half-scientific, 
half-religious. | 

‘‘The forces of dogmatic religion are be- 
ing deposed from their seats by science.’’— 
Rather, according to signs of the times, af- 
ter a period of obscuration, they are coming 
into their own again. Even Protestants are 
beginning to feel that they must have a pope 
of some sort. Bolshevism in religion, lke 
Bolshevism in government, is becoming too 
strong for them. 

‘‘The argument from the camp followers 
of science against revelation is at least as 
strong as the argument from the camp fol- 
lowers of revelation in favor of it.’’—There 
is this all-important difference between rev- 
elation and science: revelation is a neces- 
sity; science is a luxury. Revelation is for 
all; science is for the few. God in His 
providence must make revelation easy of 
understanding to the multitude. But sci- 
ence remains difficult. Revelation can be 
accepted on trustworthy authority. But 
science must be acquired with painstaking 
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effort. Revelation can be known by many; 
science cannot. Hence while the argument 
from the camp followers of revelation in 
favor of revelation is strong, the argument 
from the camp followers of science against 
revelation is weak. 

“‘The Faithful are ignorant, uninquiring, 
and uncritical.’’-—The Faithful may be ig- 
norant of many things. But they know 
their religion because they are taught it. 
Inquiry, like everything else, can become an 
obsession and degenerate into a form of in- 
quisitive morbidity. The Faithful do not 
ask as many questions as rationalists, but, I 
dare say, they answer more; and answering, 
not asking questions, is a sign of intelli- 
gence. If they are less critical they are 
more appreciative; and when all has been 
said, the spirit of appreciation and accept- 
ance is nobler than the spirit of criticism 
and rejection. The former is at least con- 
structive; the latter is destructive: 

‘‘The orthodox have been dulled by dog- 
matism and doped by the anesthetic of 
piety.” —If the orthodox mind has been 
dulled by dogmatism, the rationalist’s mind 
has been feather-edged by scepticism. If 
the former grows fat and pursy with credu- 
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lity, the latter is eviscerated by doubt. If 
believers are doped by the anesthetic of pi- 
ety, sceptics are victimized and set aquiver 
by the nervous tension of everlasting ques- 
tioning. But, as a matter of fact, the or- 
thodox mind has not been dulled by dogma- 
tism. It has been stabilized by it. But 
stability is not stupidity. And piety is not 
an anesthetic. It is a healthful sedative. 
“‘The Faithful refuse to be driven from 
their fool’s paradise of religion by disillu- 
sionment because they would rather cling to 
a pleasant falsehood than exchange it for a 
disagreeable truth.’’—Rather, rationalists 
will not be led into the real paradise of reli- 
gion by enlightenment because they would 
rather cling to a repulsive error than ex- 
change it for an attractive verity! 
‘*Believers mistake intellectual cowardice 
for loyalty to religion; backwardness for 
conservatism, and fear of new views for re- 
spect for old views; and their religion is one 
of blind instinct instead of being a religion 
of open-eyed intelligence!’’—The fact is, 
sceptics mistake rashness for courage, 
breakneck speed for sane progress, and new 
views for true views: and they blind them- 
selves by being too open-eyed, looking at the 
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effulgent sun of religious truth without the 
smoked glasses of faith. 

Two more points from science! Gali- 
leo’s case and the immediate creation of 
Adam by God! ‘‘Did not the Church con- 
demn Galileo for holding that the earth 
moves around the sun?’’—This is the stal- 
est so-called scientific objection to the 
Church. Like Banquo’s ghost, it will not 
down. But like Banquo’s ghost, it is as 
transparent as air. To understand its fu- 
tility, consider in the first place that Gali- 
leo was not the great scientist he is ordina- 
rily supposed to have been. Copernicus was 
the great man. Galileo was little more 
than a popularizer of Copernicus. Now Co- 
pernicus dedicated his book on the relative 
movement of earth and sun to the pope, and 
the dedication was accepted with grace and 
pleasure. Second, in the Galileo affair the 
pope’s infallibility was in no wise involved. 
For it was not the pope who condemned 
Galileo, but a group of cardinals with only 
human authority. Third, the cardinals 
were not so much concerned with Galileo’s. 
doctrine as with his offensive way of propa- 
gating it. Galileo is generally admitted to 
have been egotistical and pugnacious. He 
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tried to force the cardinals to admit that his 
doctrine was founded on Scripture. . He 
also wished to astound the ignorant popu- 
lace with his discovery. And because the 
cardinals felt it their duty to safeguard the 
common people as well as savants—the peo- 
ple who had believed, however erroneously, 
that the sun’s movement around the earth 
was a scriptural truth,—they bade Galileo 
confine his teaching to university halls, in- 
stead of preaching it from the housetops. 
In the fourth place, while the earth’s move- 
ment around the sun is certain now on ac- 
count of evidence heaped up during the past 
three hundred years, in Galileo’s time it 
was no more than a flimsy theory. And a 
number of non-Catholic scientists of to-day, 
far from blaming the cardinals, declare that 
the stand they took was the only one that 
could have been taken by reasonable men. 
Again, congregations of cardinals have been 
passing judgment on such subjects for cen- 
turies. Almost always they have been 
right. Why do not Protestants praise 
them for the general excellence of their 
- Judgment, instead of pointing scornfully at 
their one mistake? Finally his prison! 
You and I would have liked to be the in- 
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mates of a prison like that. It was a man- 
sion where Galileo stayed for a short time; 
and on being released, he became the friend 
of popes and cardinals. 

‘What educated man believes in the im- 
mediate creation of Adam by God ?’’—There 
are three systems which attempt to explain 
the gradual increase in the perfection of 
things on the face of the earth: Independ- 
ent causation, Seminal derivation, and Evo- 
lution. That there has been such a gradual 
increase in the perfection of things through 
the centuries, up from dead matter to the 
soul of man, is admitted by all. But how 
explain it? 

According to the first system, God created 
anorganic matter, and when the earth was 
ready for plant and animal life, He Him- 
self made those new forms of life out of 
preexisting matter; moreover, in due time 
He directly formed the body of Adam out 
of the slime of the earth and created his 
soul. According to the second system, in 
the matter originally created by God were 
contained the seeds of plant and animal life. 
But these, on account of unfavorable condi- 
tions on the face of the earth, could not un- 
fold, develop, and manifest themselves at 
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first. When conditions propitious to plant 
and animal life came, the plant seed devel- 
oped into plants and the brute seed into 
brutes. According to the third system, 
lower forms of being became higher forms 
without God’s formative hand and without 
preexisting seeds. Some evolutionists pos- 
tulate the existence of God; others do not. 
Some say the process of evolution extended 
to the body and soul of man. Others ex- 
clude from the process the soul of man; 
and others again, also his body. Darwin- 
ism explains evolution by environment, nat- 
ural selection, and survival of the fittest. 
Darwin extended evolution to the soul of 
man. At first he required the existence of 
God. Later on he became an agnostic. 
What does the Church teach? Only two 
things: first, that the soul of man was 
directly created by God; second, that while 
the evolution of Adam’s body from the body 
of an ape was not antecedently impossible 
it was not a fact; his body was made directly 
by God out of the slime of the earth. Her 
teaching regarding the soul of Adam is 
founded on the words of Scripture, on the 
authority of the Fathers, and on the impos- 
sibility of a spirit evolving out of matter. 
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Her teaching regarding the formation of 
Adam’s body rests on the explicit words of 
Scripture: God made Adam’s body from 
the slime of the earth; on the reasonable 
assumption that words in a prose text are 
used by the author in a literal sense; and on 
the authority of the Fathers of the Church, 
who all take it for granted that Adam’s 
body was made directly by God. Her doc- 
trine regarding the origin of Adam’s soul 
is infallible, and one who would deny it 
would be a heretic. Regarding the origin 
of his body, Her doctrine is not infallible; 
it is a revokable decision expressed in a de- 
cree of the Biblical Commission, which 
taught on June 30, 1909, that as far as pres- 
ent evidence goes, there is not sufficient 
reason for thinking that Adam’s body was 
evolved from an ape. One who would deny 
this would be guilty, according to Pius X, 
of a grave fault. 

Besides the infallible teaching of the 
Church and the official but fallible teaching 
of Congregations of Cardinals, there is the 
teaching of Catholic theologians and _ phil- 
osophers on their private authority. Some 
of these hold that the evolution of anorganic 
matter into living things is impossible; be- 
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cause, that mechanical, physical or chem- 
ical energy should become spontaneous and 
imminent energy is as impossible as that 
a square should be a circle. Others, while 
admitting the possibility, deny the fact of 
evolution; and add that even as a theory it 
is not more plausible than the other two. 
Also they add that the Darwinian natural 
selection and survival of the fittest are far 
from being proven facts. 

The main point for us is, that the only 
theory of evolution opposed to the infal- 
libly interpreted Word of God is the ev- 
olution of the soul of man. 

Besides these objections to revelation 
from science, there are two from philos- 
ophy: the impossibility and unknowable- 
ness of mysteries and miracles. 

Philosophie sceptics say: The Chris- 
tian Revelation is impossible because it is 
a deposit of mysteries. Mysteries are im- 
possible, and cannot be known;_ besides, 
they involve the absurdity of blind faith. 

But why can there not be mysteries in 
God? Even creation is full of them. 
Light, electricity, and heat are mysteries. 
We perceive the fact of these phenomena 
but are in the dark as to their nature, as any 
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physicist will confess. Besides, the heart 
of man is a mystery. Is it surprising that 
the heart of God should be one? Would 
not God be a small and meagre Deity if 
He could be sounded, through and through, 
by the finite mind of man; if He could be 
reflected adequately in the limited mirror 
of the universe; if there were not some parts 
of God, so to speak, which have remained 
hidden from our natural gaze; if, in other 
words, there were not mysteries in God? 

A mystery is not against reason; it is 
only above reason. When reason has only 
its natural aids, it cannot compass a mys- 
tery. When it is supernaturally helped, it 
ean understand the fact, but not the na- 
ture, of a mystery. A stick one foot long 
and three feet long is a contradiction. So 
also a God who is one and three in nature; 
or one and three in person. But a stick one 
foot as to breadth, and three feet as to 
length is not absurd. Neither is a God, one 
as to nature, three as to persons. 

And if it be said: Though we cannot 
know the nature of electricity, yet we have 
evidence of the fact of electricity. There- 
fore we accept it. But we have no evidence 
of either the fact or nature of religious mys- 
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teries,—I answer: True; but we have an 
authority for mysteries which is so compel- 
ling that it gives us certainty of their ex- 
istence,—the authority of Christ’s Word, 
established especially by miracles and 
prophesies. 

And if the objection be urged: But even 
on Christ’s authority, no reasonable man 
can assent to a proposition the meaning 
of which he doesn’t understand, I answer: 
True. But though we do not understand 
how a mysterious proposition can be true, 
we do understand the terms in which it is 
expressed. For example, we know what 
‘‘three’’ means, what ‘‘persons’’ means, 
what ‘‘one’”’ means and what ‘‘God’’ means. 
So, the proposition expressive of a mystery 
is not altogether obscure. And therefore 
the faith that accepts it is not utterly blind. 

Philosophie sceptics say also that mir- 
acles are impossible, inconsistent with 
God’s unchangeableness, wisdom and prov- 
idence; and unknowable as historical facts. 

But miracles are not impossible. God, 
for good reasons, can withhold His co- 
operation, let us say, from fire. Without 
God’s co-operation no agent can do any- 
thing; fire cannot burn. If, therefore, God 
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were to withdraw His supporting and con- 
curring hand from fire, fire would not burn; 
and that would be a miracle. If a boy, by 
stopping a ball from falling, can suspend 
the activity of the law of gravity in regard 
to the ball, why cannot God, by interposing 
His hand, suspend the activity of the law 
of combustion? Ifa lever and fulerum can 
enable a man to lift far more than he could 
lift by his unaided muscles, why could not 
God, for instance, have helped five loaves 
of bread to feed far more people than they 
could have fed by their natural power? 
Feeding five thousand persons or feeding 
five persons is only a matter of more or less. 
The Scriptural multiplication of loaves was 
extraordinary and supernatural, but not 
impossible. It was not like, for instance, 
squaring a circle, spiritualizing a stone, 
enabling an eye to hear and making a whole 
equal to one of its parts. These four ex- 
amples are not examples of the extraor- 
dinary and supernatural. They are ex- 
amples of the impossible. We do not claim 
that God can do the impossible. Now all 
of Christ’s recorded miracles will be found 
on examination to be examples of the ex- 
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traordinary and supernatural, not examples 
of the impossible. 

Miracles are not inconsistent with God’s 
unchangeableness. For He did not first 
make the law of nature and afterwards de- 
eree a miraculous exception to it. But 
from all eternity He simultaneously de- 
ereed the law and the miraculous exception 
to it. His eternal will was that the law 
should be in force from the beginning of 
time and that the miraculous exception to 
it should occur only afterwards. 

Miracles are not inconsistent with God’s 
wisdom. If the laws of nature, constituted 
by God, were ironclad and absolute, then if 
He made an exception to them by working a 
miracle He would be unwise. Second, even 
if those laws were only conditional, it would 
be unwise for God to be obliged to interfere 
with them miraculously so as to obtain 
some natural result which the law itself 
could not bring about. But if a miraculous 
exception to the law of nature is necessary 
for the attainment of a supernatural end, 
such an exception does not implicate a lack 
of wisdom in God, if the laws are condi- 
tional. But they are conditional because 
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they are conditioned by God’s wishing or 
not wishing to confirm the claims of a 
prophet by supernatural signs. 

Miracles are not inconsistent with the 
providence of God. If they happened fre- 
quently and without any likelihood of their 
happening, God’s providence would suffer, 
and men would not know what to expect. 
But miracles do not occur every day, nor in 
circumstances which give no probable indi- 
cation of their being about to occur. 

Miracles are knowable as historical facts. 
Hume, you may remember, said: ‘‘We 
should rather believe that men who bore wit- 
ness to a miracle lied than that the miracle 
in question actually occurred. It is more 
probable that the witnesses lied than that 
the miracle took place.’’ But if the wit- 
nesses of Our Saviour’s miracles lied in tes- 
tifying to them, that would have been a 
greater miracle than any of the miracles 
which they recorded;—indeed, it would 
have been more than a miracle: it would 
have been impossible. For it would log- 
ically have involved these three absurdities: 
untrustworthiness of all history, impos- 
sibility of all social intercourse, and men- 
dacity in God Himself. God can easily 
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work a miracle, but God, without forfeiting 
His own truthfulness, nullifying all histor- 
ical records, and undermining society, could 
not have allowed the four Evangelists to lie. 
I refer you to the argument for the veracity 
of the Evangelists in the sermon on ‘‘The 
Authentic Four.’’ 

There are two more objections, to the pos- 
sibility of the Christian Revelation. As we 
called the first group of objections ‘‘scien- 
tific,’? and the second group ‘‘philosoph- 
ical,’’ so we may call this group of two ob- 
jections ‘‘artistic.’”’ Anything exaggerated 
offends the esthetic sense. To some artistic 
minds the Christian Revelation seems too 
good and beautiful to be true; to others, too 
repulsive. 

The first objection runs: The Christian 
Revelation is a gilded fairy-tale, a divine 
romance, a majestic epic. It is too good 
and beautiful to be true. Things like that 
do not happen in real life. The story of a 
God of infinite benignity and gracious 
charm, who out of tenderness for us no- 
bodies descended from a heavenly throne, 
stripped Himself of His kingly attributes, 
became a plebeian, was born in a stable, lived 
in a cottage, died for us on a cross, ascended 
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into Heaven to prepare a mansion of bliss 
for each of us, and in the Eucharist on our 
altars stays with us, consoling, enlighten- 
ing, and strengthing until, passing through 
the gate of death, we shall join Him in 
Heaven ;—such a story is a dream of poets; 
but pray do not ask us to believe it a reality. 

But truth is stranger than fiction. If 
this objector went a step farther, he should 
logically deny the fact of the physical 
world. For the physical world is an eye- 
opening wonder, a poet’s dream. Alas, we 
get used to it, custom films our eyes with the 
cataracts of disillusionment, and the glory 
disappears. But I am convinced that if a 
man came into life suddenly in the full pos- 
session of his powers, he would be smitten 
with rapture at the first sight of it and ex- 
claim: ‘The sun, the stars, the sky, moun- 
tains, oceans, flowers, fragrances, colors, 
sounds, four-footed things, men with two 
eyes, with an intellect and free will! Im- 
possible! This is a unique extravaganza, a 
poet’s majestic imagining! I am dream- 
ing! This cannot be true! But we know 
that it is true; and we know from ‘‘The 
Authentic Four’ that the Incarnation is a 
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fact, against which a priori speculation can- 
not avail. 

Moreover, aside from the testimony of 
‘The Authentic Four,’’ antecedent pre- 
sumption is in favor of the Incarnation, 
though at first sight it seems to be against 
it. For since God is infinite Goodness, and 
since goodness is essentially diffusive of it- 
self, therefore God tends to expand to an 
infinite extent,—to give nothing less than 
Himself. To those who think meanly of 
God, the Incarnation seems impossible. 
To those who think grandly and therefore 
rightly of Him, the Incarnation appears to 
be the only thing quite worthy of Him. 

Finally, for the consolation of extreme 
realists who are sceptical of the Incarna- 
tion because it is so gloriously poetical, let 
me hasten to say that, paradoxically 
enough, the Incarnation involves sorrows 
and hardships for us, as it did for Christ, 
which keep our feet firmly fixed on the 
ground of prosaic actuality. 

According to other critics, the Christian 
Revelation is too repulsive to be true. It 
is the economy of the Cross, and the Cross 
for human beings is simply impossible, 
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How could God be so foolish as to hope to 
win men by the Cross? 

But there is no sense in arguing against 
a fact; and the fact of Revelation, as we 
know it from ‘‘The Authentic Four,”’ is the 
fact of the Cross. Also experience and ob- 
servation are against these objectors; for 
the Cross has been accepted by men. 

Moreover, the Cross is the only revelation 
quite worthy of God. Mere man would 
have used the panoply of nature to succeed 
with; mere man would have courted the 
arms, the arts, the laws of Rome and the 
culture of Athens as allies. But it became 
God to fly in the face of the whole appar- 
atus of worldly power and to employ means 
which, humanly speaking, were infallibly 
destined to fail. 

Again, when we reflect that sinfulness has 
generally sprung from worldly splendor 
misused, the wisdom of employing worldly 
ignominy for the regeneration of the world 
becomes evident. 

Furthermore the bulk of men, poor, mis- 
erable and bleeding, stand in greater need 
of a God on a cross than of a God on a 
throne. 

Last of all, the religion of the Cross is not 
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incompatible with the full exercise of man’s 
best natural powers, provided they are de- 
voted to the service of God and mankind. 
One who clings to power will misuse it. 
One who is ready to yield it, will employ it 
aright. ‘‘Lose yourself and you shall find 
yourself; die and you shall live.’? Thus 
Christ did, and thus we can do. 

And now, in view of ‘‘The Authentic 
Four,’’ ‘‘The Divinity. of Christ’’ and 
‘‘Scientists and Sciolists,’’ I seem to hear a 
former doubter say: How sweetly reason- 
able is Christianity !—Yes, It is so. Christi- 
anity does not make an autocratic demand 
on our credulity. It does not oblige us to 
accept it without sufficient proof. It is not 
a religion for dolts who cannot think. It 
demands thought and proof and conviction. 
The sweet reasonableness of Christianity is 
one of its characteristics. 

But there is something more than this to 
Christianity. For it comes to you with a 
challenge. It will not suffice for you to 
recognize the sweet reasonableness of 
Christianity and pass on. Christianity 
halts you. It says: Since I am true you 
must accept me. For, Christ, the Son of 
God, my Founder, said that you must ac- 
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cept Me: ‘‘Go ye into the whole world, and 
preach the Gospel to all creatures. He who 
believes and is baptized shall be saved. He 
who believeth not shall be condemned.’’ 
Christ, my Founder, gave commands which 
you must obey. But His commands are ex- 
pressed in the Gospels. Therefore, you 
must accept my Gospels and Me. Christ, 
my Founder, taught that you have been des- 
tined to a supernatural end which of course 
cannot be attained without supernatural 
means. But such means are embodied in 
the Gospels of Christianity. Therefore, 
once again, you must accept my Gospels and 
Me— 

This, Brethren, is the imperative of 
Christianity. You are, of course, phys- 
ically free to reject Christianity; but mor- 
ally you are constrained to accept it. And 
so, fear, a healthful, manly and salutary 
fear comes upon you at the thought of your 
responsibility. 

Christianity is a truth which satisfies the 
mind. It is an obligation which constrains 
the will. It is also a gift which requires 
humble supplication, along with the pre- 
paratory disposition of a virtuous life. 
The bestowal of Christian faith depends on 
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the good pleasure of the Divine Benefactor, 
not on the choice of human recipients. 
The doubter starts out by recognizing the 
sweet reasonableness of Christianity; and 
so he ceases to be sceptical. His second 
step is to acknowledge the claims of Chris- 
tianity and his responsibility of acceptance; 
and so he wills to accept. Then he discov- 
ers to his dismay that he cannot accept it 
because it is beyond his reach. The tables 
are turned on him. The meek Christ beg- 
ging him to submit becomes the divine 
Christ whom he now begs to bestow. He 
remembers the words of Our Saviour: 
““You have not chosen Me; but I have 
chosen you.”’ This affair of Faith, he sees, 
is not a matter of choosing God, but a mat- 
ter of being chosen by God. Accordingly, 
he ceases to patronize God. He wonders if 
he will be so fortunate as to be selected by 
God. His self-sufficiency melts; his crit- 
ical attitude disappears; his intellectual 
pretensions go. Humility is born in his 
heart, expressing itself by tears and earnest 
supplications to God for the favor of Faith. 
And he puts his life in order, so that he 
may be properly disposed for the gift of 
heaven if it should come. 
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Brethren, it will come. For God has 
promised it to those who seek it and prepare 
themselves for it. And with Faith will 
come a rare peace and joy and the cessation 
of those eternal questionings about the tan- 
gle and mystery of life. 

O modern Athenians of this modern 
Areopagus, you will be wise if you sell all 
to purchase the priceless pearl of faith in 
Christ; and if, like Dionysius and Damaris, 
you allow your souls to be permeated by the 
divine goodness, beauty, truth, and prac- 
ticality, preached by Paul in the Areopagus 
and contained in the writings of ‘‘The 
Authentic Four!’’ 


VI 


CHRISTIANITY; ITS NECESSITY AND SUFFI- 
CIENCY 


Religion has fallen into desuetude. The 
sensuous reject it because it is a curb to 
their passions. So-called intellectuals des- 
pise it because the evidences of religion 
have broken, so they think, beneath the 
pressure of modern science. Modernists 
drop it because its antique dogmas are out 
of joint with the times. Utilitarians de- 
cline it because it is not practical enough 
for the business world. Free-thinkers 
sever themselves from it because it puts a 
brake on intellectual independence. Num- 
bers of sincere men have given it up in des- 
pair because it seems to be a shattered rem- 
nant of what it used to be. They look for 
union, and find it not. They listen for the 
Gospel, and hear secular discourses. They 
long for dynamic apostles, and are chilled 
by clerics, genteel but ineffectual. They 


are hungry for the meat of truth, and are 
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served with the unsubstantial breakfast- 
foods of personal speculation, private opin- 
ion, and political views. This, I believe, is 
a fair statement of the present-day attitude 
of multitudes toward religion and the 
Church. . 

There was a time when religion was a 
driving force in the world. Men and 
women laid down their lives for it, sacri- 
ficed fortunes for it, spread it enthusias- 
tically, fought for it, drank it in with their 
mothers’ milk, saturated their minds and 
hearts with it, studied it deeply, knew the 
structure of it from cellar to roof, were 
comforted, warmed, and strengthened by it, 
heard its voice with respect and ate its 
truths as their daily bread. However 
much modernists be out of sympathy with 
the old-time followers of religion, they can- 
not but admire apostolic men who, like St. 
Paul, St. Patrick, St. Francis Xavier, 
Jogues and Brebeuf, went to the earth’s 
ends in poverty and hunger, with a flame in 
their heart and a light in their eyes, gladly 
leaving home and native land to preach the 
faith; men of the desert, who, like St. An- 
thony, lived in solitude with religion as with 
a bride; men of doctrine, who, like St. John 
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Chrysostom, Nazianzen, and Ambrose, spent 
the best energies of their mighty intellects 
and gifted tongues to expound religion to 
the people and to defend it against its 
enemies; men of martyr caliber, who like 
Lawrence, Sebastian, Agnes, and Cecilia of 
Rome, like the Irish Plunkett and the Eng- 
lish Campion, Fisher and Thomas More, 
met death with a laugh for religion’s sake. 
Through the centuries thousands of such 
men and women have lived and died. 
Their devotion is a strong argument for re- 
ligion. For they were not stupid nor ef- 
feminate nor unlearned nor fanatical nor 
out of touch with the world nor naturally 
callous to the attractions of earth. But 
they were normal men, red-blooded and 
grey-brained, convivial, fighters, thinkers, 
lovers of freedom; just as representative of 
genuine manhood and womanhood as we are 
to-day. Oh, how the sceptical thinking of 
modernists pales in comparison with their 
doing! One big deed is better than a thou- 
sand thoughts. For the chief criterion of 
value is not speculation, but action and sac- 
rifice. The crimsoned, gold-flecked track 
of their passing is like the effulgence of the 
setting sun; while the feeble vacillation and 
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unproven negations of doubting Thomases 
are as watery as the dead, cold moon. 

Is religion a failure? That is a question 
we have heard frequently enough. I shall 
answer it. But before doing so, I should 
like to ask a question of my own: Is not 
irreligion a failure? Ivrreligion has been 
the boast of our day. The pre-war civiliza- 
tion of Europe was emphatically irreligious. 
Modern science scoffed at religion, and 
modern science was the idol of Europe. 
Darwin, Huxley, Spencer in England, Re- 
nan in France, Kant and Marx in Germany 
have been the eikons of the century,—and 
they were rationalists. Before them the 
French Encyclopedists ridiculed religion, 
and they are in honor even yet. Ivrreligion 
was going to renew the face of the earth, 
cleanse the world of superstition, and allow 
men to think for themselves,—and it has 
made a mess of things. Men did think for 
themselves, formulated their own rules of 
conduct and lived according to their own 
sweet wills. They boasted that they had ar- 
rived at the acme of civilization, that cave- 
men had finally become supermen, that men 
whose trammeled reason had been unchained 
would use their reason to settle their differ- 
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ences, that war was a relic of the supersti- 
tious past. And lo, the great war came; 
Mars laughed at Athene, brute force clubbed 
reason, and blood instead of brains had to 
settle the argument. It is just possible, of 
course, that the sequence between the period 
of irreligion and the period of the war was a 
mere coincidence, but it looks for all the 
world like a case of cause and effect. At any 
rate, irreligion did not save us from the war, 
and therefore it les open to the charge of 
failure. Even its most enthusiastic defend- 
ers have been shaken in their faith,—their 
faith in infidelity. They le prostrate amid 
the charred ruins of a world,—sceptical of 
their scepticism. They pulled down the 
pillars of religion with Samsonian rage, 
and now grovel beneath the fallen super- 
structure of civilization, with plenty of time 
to meditate on their foolhardiness. 

And is not irreligion directly responsible 
for the war and for the subsequent ec- 
onomic chaos of today? Religion with its 
Creed puts graphically before the mind 
supernatural truths which uplift. Ivrreli- 
gion obliterates them. Religion with its 
Ten Commandments emphasizes the evil, 
offensiveness, guilt and punitive deserts of 
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sin. Irreligion removes the emphasis. 
Religion through prayer and the Sacra- 
ments enriches souls with helpful grace. 
Trreligion closes the channels of grace. 
Religion sets before us the heroic propor- 
tions, alluring graciousness, and thrilling 
example of Christ. Irreligion erases 
Christ from the tablets of our memory, nul- 
lifies the force of hero worship with regard 
to Him and leaves us cold and untouched by 
His lessons of morality. Moreover, irreli- 
gion dulls the appeal of historic Christian- 
ity, abolishes the calendar of martyrs and 
saints, pulls down Heaven out of the sky, 
cabins us in with the horizon of earth, de- 
nies to broken-hearted humanity the hope 
of immortality, and places us only a degree 
or two above the level of the beast which 
dies, and in dying, perishes utterly. 

Take religion from a man and place him 
on the plane of mere nature, and forthwith 
he will not see clearly what he ought to do 
nor feel strongly the desire of doing what 
he ought. The sublimest intellects of an- 
tiquity, Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, after 
the most exhaustive study of the natural 
code of morality, did not know at all some 
of the fundamental laws of life, saw other 
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laws only dimly, and did not observe the 
few which they clearly knew. What must 
have been the darkness and weakness of the 
mass of humanity, since these outstanding 
men were so pitifully blind and ineffectual ? 
Humanity needed religion for its illum- 
ination and strength; we need it to-day and 
we are starving our need by an irreligious 
life. We are all aware of the depths of im- 
morality, cruelty, and misery to which the 
pre-Christian world had _ descended. 
Christ healed the world. Like the Good 
Samaritan, He found man _ prostrate, 
wounded and all but dead on the road of 
life. He stooped over him, pitied him, 
poured oil into his wounds and put him on 
his feet again. True, the Christian era has 
not been altogether a heaven on earth; but 
in comparison with pagan days it has been 
a blessed time. Do not point out to me the 
classic refinement of Greece and the mil- 
itary splendor of Rome. For the masses of 
Rome and Greece were corrupt in slavery, 
and the leaders were as depraved as they 
were gifted. And do not tell me that we of 
to-day, without religion, are not so badly 
off. That view would have had some plaus- 
ibility before the war. But it has none 
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now. For we could hardly be worse off 
than we are. But even before the war the 
view was only plausible, not true. For the 
accumulated force of two thousand years of 
Christian morality cannot be shuffled off in 
a day even by those who have rejected 
Christianity intellectually. The force of 
habit, even of a good habit, is strong; we 
have become habituated to Christian ethics; 
custom has inoculated the world with the 
Saving serum of Christ. Rationalistic na- 
tions are still profiting, though uncon- 
sciously and thanklessly, by the moral max- 
ims of a religion they have rejected. Even 
after the sinking of the sun the sky is lum- 
inous. You say that the sun of Christian- 
ity is down and that life is still lightsome! 
Wait awhile and complete darkness will 
fall! Give rationalism and naturalism 
time to obscure the heart of man as they 
have already obscured his mind; then you 
will know by experience how black is the 
night of irreligion. The times are not bad 
enough for you? Be patient! There are 
worse things ahead! Worse things ahead 
unless religion be restored to its place! 

One of the most plausible arguments 
against the necessity of religion for the pur- 
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poses of life, is that human nature is suffi- 
cient unto itself. We hear men say: 
‘*Human nature is adequate for the attain- 
ment of its own ends,—without supernat- 
ural aid. Reason is king in the kingdom 
of man and is capable of ruling well, with- 
out religion. A normal government has 
within itself all the means requisite for ful- 
filling the purpose of government. If a 
machine is well built, it works. Why, in 
like manner, cannot human nature work all 
right by its own intrinsic power? Why 
introduce religion from outside to assist 
1? 

Brethren, if human nature were in a nor- 
mal state, all this would be true. But if it is 
subnormal, evidently all this is not true. If 
a man’s constitution is subnormal through 
sickness, his constitution is not sufficient 
for itself,—it needs a doctor. Now one 
of the gravest and most common mistakes 
of history has been the assumption that hu- 
man nature is normal. Human nature is 
not normal; and the most ordinary observa- 
tion shows us that it is not. What has his- 
tory been if not a record of wars, sin, dis- 
cord, suffering, sickness? Do not cynics 
say that the God who made our world is 
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either very unwise and impotent or very 
eruel;—very unwise and impotent if not 
cruel; for who could not have made a better 
machine than the botched machine of hu- 
man society? Very, cruel, if not unwise 
and impotent; for if God could have made a 
better world, the reason why He did not was 
because He is a malignant deity who wished 
to spite himself on humanity. Their con- 
tention is not true; but it implies their be- 
lief in the abnormality of the world. 

The philosophers of pagan Greece and 
Rome saw clearly that there was something 
essentially out of gear in the human race; 
and they argued from the universal decad- 
ence of society that society had been mor- 
tally wounded in its inception; that the 
head-waters of the stream of life had been 
poisoned. Why, they asked, is irrational 
and inanimate nature so beautiful and or- 
derly? The sun rises each day, pursues its 
course, and sinks in the west without fail. 
Stars circle in their fixed orbits harmoni- 
ously. The seasons follow one another in 
orderly succession. Fields produce their 
crops and fruits, with only occasional 
blights. Rivers run to the sea, with only 
occasional floods. Oceans swell and sink 
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rhythmically, with only occasional storms. 
Flowers bud, bloom and then reign in 
their many-colored and fragrant glory for 
their allotted time; then only do they wither 
and die. Cankers sometimes eat at the 
buds; but these are exceptional. Why is 
the world around and beneath man so beau- 
tiful and orderly, whereas the nature of 
man is generally awry, out of joint, defaced 
with the manifold ugliness of mutual ha- 
tred and uncleanness? Why do men fling 
art, science, culture, civilization, decency, 
family love, domestic peace, civil concord, 
and international amity to the winds when 
their passions are up, when their ambitions 
are stirred and their selfishness is roused ? 
Why has the earth become a charnal house 
and a brothel? Oh, there are good people, 
thank God! But how few! And what he- 
roic efforts the few have to make, to become 
and to remain even passably good! We 
have got used to our crippled condition; we 
are bravely optimistic and accustom our- 
selves to our deformities. But if we take 
an unbiased view of life, must we not admit 
that life at best is a makeshift, that hours 
of happiness are few and brief, that falls 
are frequent, that our tendency downward 
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is as pronounced as the gravitation of a 
stone, that if we stand, we stand with an 
effort, and if we drive forward and upward, 
we are all the time keenly conscious of the 
pain of the ascent? And who would call 
this constant struggle a normal condition 
of life? Is it not evidence rather of a mis- 
placement and disjointing of the essential 
constituents of life? We might expect 
chaos in the jungle. But that man should 
so habitually fling reason to the winds, sac- 
rifice purity to lust, belittle love for his fel- 
low man, mutilate works of art, burn smil- 
ing fields, wreck homes, tear down govern- 
ments, dot the ocean with iron monsters of 
destruction, and pride himself on his scien- 
tific power of destroying life with engines 
of war,—all this is monstrous and would be 
unbelievable if we did not know it to be a 
fact. . 

And are we not all dimly conscious of a 
lost Eden? Do we not realize that we are 
not what we ought to be, that there must 
once have been a sweeter existence, from 
which we have fallen; that there must have 
been some great sin committed somewhere, 
sometime in the past, which wrecked a 
happy world and made the earth a scene of 
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desolation and a valley of tears? Yes, even 
unilluminated reason indicates that we are 
a fallen race; and the dogma of religion 
that we have been cursed in our first par- 
ents is only a clear revelation of what we 
could have guessed without having been 
told. 

Therefore, since human nature is sub- 
normal through the disease of sin, there 
must be a supra-normal power called reli- 
gion, which can raise man from the depths 
to the plane of normality. And _ since 
Christianity is the only religion of which 
there can be question among Christians, 
Christianity is necessary for the purposes 
of life. 

And now we are in a position to answer 
the objections urged against the necessity 
of religion. 

You remember, it was said: ‘‘The Ten 
Commandments can be known by reason, 
Why, therefore, should they be supernat- 
urally revealed?’—Because, though pos- 
sible, it is extremely difficult since the fall 
of Adam to know them without the aid of 
revealed truth. The bulk of humanity 
have not the mental equipment, nor time, 
nor interest, nor diligence, concentration 
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and perseverance necessary for the success- 
ful study of the Natural law. And if, sur- 
mounting all these obstacles, they should at- 
tain to a knowledge of the law, their knowl- 
edge would come only late in life, whereas 
it is needed most in youth. As a matter of 
fact, the most brilliant of the ancient phil- 
osophers, after the study of a life-time, did 
not know the law well and disputed with 
each other about its meaning; and since 
scholars are free when masters disagree, the 
multitude of ordinary men considered 
themselves at liberty to disbelieve in the 
law. For these reasons God made a super- 
natural revelation of His prohibitions and 
commands. 

‘*Did not the Romans and Greeks mount 
to the apex of civilization and culture with- 
out revelation?’’—Yes, they did; but also, 
without Revelation, they afterwards fell 
into barbarism. Besides, civilization and 
culture are no guarantee for morality. 
Rome and Greece with their learning, 
poetry, sculpture, military prowess, laws 
and architecture, look glorious to us now 
through the intervening centuries. But 
their refinement and power were only a dis- 
guise concealing unimaginable corruption. 
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The cruel pride of the mighty, the hopeless 
animality of the masses, the frank lasciv- 
iousness of idol worship, the degradation of 
womanhood, the murder of children before 
and after birth, the enslavement of the vast 
majority of the human race, and merciless- 
ness towards prisoners of war;—these 
abominations are facts of history which 
make the worst days of the Christian era 
appear glorious and holy by contrast. 
They are beyond description, as the pagan 
historian Tacitus confesses, and they are an 
overwhelming answer to the sceptics who 
boast of the glory to which paganism at- 
tained without the aid of a revelation from 
God. 

The final objection: ‘‘Are not rational- 
ists as good as the followers of Christ?’’ 
—lIf the best of the pagans could not be good 
without religion, how can rationalists be? 
If rationalists are virtuous, their morality 
is due to the influence of Christianity, 
whose principles they practice, while reject- 
ing them theoretically. Furthermore, the 
four Gospels teach that God has destined 
man to a supernatural life. Therefore, a 
life of perfect morality will not satisfy God 
unless it be supernaturalized; and this 
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clearly cannot be done without a supernat- 
ural religion. 

Against all these objections to the neces- 
sity of a religion we have the four Gospels, 
whose authenticity was established in the 
third sermon, and which teach that the re- 
ligion of Christianity is necessary for man. 

Let us add the telling argument from the 
sufferings of Christ. Would the Son of 
God have submitted to the humiliation of 
stripping Himself of His divinity, becom- 
ing man, suffering and dying for us, if it 
had not been necessary? In the Garden of 
Olives He cried: ‘‘Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this chalice pass from Me.’’ On 
the cross He exclaimed: ‘‘My God, my 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me’’; words 
expressing the last degree of anguish. 
Would Christ have endured such anguish if 
we could have been saved and sanctified 
without it? Are not Christ and Christian- 
ity necessary for men? Yes, Christ and 
Christianity are an absolute necessity for 
men. And only such necessity can explain 
Paul’s glowing ardor in preaching Christ, 
his gladness at Dionysius and Damaris ac- 
cepting Christ, and his grief at the rejec- 
tion of Christ at the hands of Stoics and 
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Hpicureans. For men do not think, speak 
and act as Paul did, except when necessitat- 
ing issues are concerned. 

Christianity is also sufficient for the pur- 
poses of life. 

Mistakes are made by some in regard to 
the sufficiency of Christianity because they 
have wrong notions of sufficiency. When 
such men speak of the insufficiency of 
Christianity, they appear to think that 
Christianity ought to be sufficient to make 
them rich and famous; to force their wills to 
be holy; to render the conquest of the pas- 
sions a matter of complete facility; to con- 
vert this valley of tears into a paradise; to 
give them irresistible evidence of the truth 
of Christianity, like the evidence of mathe- 
matics; to dispense with the necessity of 
studying its evidences in the light of his- 
tory with trained minds under competent 
teachers perseveringly, diligently, without 
prejudice, constructively and apprecia- 
tively as well as critically, weighing the 
arguments for this religion as well as the 
objections against it, bringing to the study 
of it a heart purified of the dross of sin, 
and an humble heart, which does not fool- 
ishly imagine that it is doing a favor to God 
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by accepting His revelation, but assumes 
the attitude of a suppliant, begging with 
sighs and groanings for the inestimable 
favor of receiving the Faith. 

The insufficiency is in them, not in Chris- 
tianity. Such people ought to remember 
that while Christianity, as a matter of fact, 
is congenial to worldly prosperity of the 
right sort, its principal sufficiency is for the 
Kingdom of Heaven; that out of respect 
for the dignity of human freedom, God will 
not force man’s will into His service. For 
He wants freemen, not slaves; sons, not 
machines; that warfare is for this life, com- 
plete rest and peace for the next; that the 
arguments for Christianity, like all other 
historical arguments, give only moral cer- | 
titude; that compelling evidence would not 
leave us free to accept or to deny the Faith, 
whereas faith must be freely accepted to be 
meritorious; that the science of religion is 
as difficult as any other science, requiring 
good mental equipment, much time, devo- 
tion to study, and competent teachers; that 
any fool can object to religion, but only a 
wise man can see the value of its proofs; 
that one of the most common obstacles to 
the acceptance of the faith is immorality 
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and conceit of intellect. They ought to re- 
member all this; and remember, most of all, 
the words of Christ to His elect: ‘‘You 
have not chosen Me, but I have chosen 
you.’’ Brethren, if you wish to be chosen, 
in case you are not already one of His own, 
the most important thing to do is to get 
down on your knees and pray with all your 
heart that in His mercy God may con- 
descend to choose you for membership in 
His family. If you do this, you will dis- 
cover to your delight that Christianity is 
amply sufficient to supply all your spiritual 
needs. 

For the burden of the Old Testament, 
voiced by prophet after prophet for a thou- 
sand years, was, that the world was corrupt 
and that a Great One was to come who 
would be adequate to the task of raising, 
cleansing, gladdening, and sanctifying the 
race. He was called universally the Prince 
of Peace, and generation after generation 
was kept from falling into despair by the 
glad and glorious hope of Him. The 
Prophet cried: ‘‘Blare out, ye trumpets, 
from the walls of Sion; for the day of the 
Lord is at hand. Behold He comes to save 
us, alleluia, alleluia! The Desired of all 
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nations is at hand, God the Strong and 
Prince of Peace. Drop dew, ye heavens; 
may the clouds rain the Just One. Open, 
earth, and bud forth the Saviour! He will 
be glorious and save His people. His rule 
will spread, and there will be no end of 
peace. Swords will be turned into plough- 
shares; and the lion will lie down with the 
lamb.”’ 

In the fullness of time He came; and on 
the night of His birth, the heavens and 
earth resounded with the message of His 
peace: ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and 
peace on earth to men of good will.’’ The 
earth smiled at His advent, the night was 
luminous, and the heart of humanity was 
glad. 

And the promises made of Him, the hopes 
entertained of Him, were not in vain. For 
He soothed the broken heart of the world. 
He went about doing good. He told men of 
immortality and His Father’s House, in 
which there was a mansion for each of 
them. He assured them that they were 
sons of God and that, therefore, they must 
live together in a royal brotherhood. He 
told them that He was their Brother and 
that they were so dear to Him that He 
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would shed His blood for them on the cross. 
And during the thirty-three years of His 
mortal life, Heaven was let down on earth. 
Men forgot their sorrows, poverty, and mu- 
tual hatred in the radiance of His benign 
Personality. 

Now it would be absurd to suppose that 
the promise of the centuries was to be ex- 
hausted in His brief life. His happy king- 
dom on earth was to last until the end of 
time. So, we find that His Apostles and 
His Church after Him made the world glad 
and gave it peace. His twelve disciples 
hurried away, carrying the good news of 
salvation to the ends of the earth. The 
Roman Empire was permeated with Chris- 
tianity. When in time it fell and the bar- 
barians flooded Europe, the Christian 
Church civilized and_ sanctified them. 
Later on she supervised the founding of the 
modern states of Europe. She kept order, 
maintained rights, insisted on the perfor- 
mance of obligations. She made kings re- 
spect their subjects and subjects obey their 
kings. She reconciled princes. She saved 
the ancient learning, opened schools, and 
habituated people to civil rule. specially 
in regard to the relationship between rich 
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and poor she legislated and ruled in a benef- 
icent way. Whatever non-Catholics may 
say against the medieval Church, they must 
admit, and the educated among them do ad- 
mit, that the Church of Christ preserved 
Europe from chaos, and that whatever we 
of the present day have of religion, civiliza- 
tion, and culture, we owe to her. 

It is quite evident from these facts that 
Christ and His Church are sufficient for 
life. 

Then came the disaster of the 16th cen- 
tury. The bond of religious union was bro- 
ken, the universality of the Church was nar- 
rowed. Nations had no longer the ce- 
ment of identical religion. Private judg- 
ment had its day. It ran riot and the Pro- 
testant religion through its instrumentality 
has been broken into fragments. Private 
judgment had its day, and rationalistic 
writings have undermined the faith of mil- 
lions. Private judgment had its day, and 
kings and emperors did as they pleased. 
Private judgment had its day, and great 
capitalists inaugurated the system of eco- 
nomic liberalism, whereby they could do as 
they listed in the world of business; guilds 
were abolished and unionism and strikes 
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were outlawed. Private judgment had its 
day, and now in turn the people are having 
their fling, setting up their judgment over 
against the authority of government, the 
rights of private property, and the welfare 
of the public. We blame the Bolsheviks 
for their radicalism. Their radicalism is 
the logical outcome of the 16th century re- 
volt. For if men may follow their private 
opinion in things religious, why not also in 
things civil? The Bolsheviks think that 
religious leaders, kings, and capitalists have 
had the monopoly of private judgment long 
enough and that it is time for the multitude 
to do a little private judging for themselves. 
Chaos has been the result. The influence of 
religion has been greatly reduced in states 
and among peoples, and the old disorders 
which religion abolished have come to life 
again. Religion saved the world. Reli- 
gion is being cast out, and the world is being 
lost again. If religion be restored, the 
world will be rejuvenated; for religion is a 
necessity and a sufficiency for peace. But 
if it be kept out of the councils of men, I 
fear to contemplate the result. 

And what are the prospects of restoring 
religion to its place? I hate a pessimist; 
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but I cannot feel optimistic over the pros- 
pect. Europe is prostrate. There has 
been a recrudescence of old-time bigotry in 
Michigan, Oregon, Indiana, Texas, and 
Georgia, and other states, and I prophesy 
that, unless something big is done reli- 
giously, civilization will perish, chaos will 
reign, and the Church will have to begin all 
over again the work of reconstruction 
which she did among the barbarians after 
the fall of the majesty of Rome. Nay more, 
she will be forced to retire to the catacombs, 
there to live in obscurity, while the radical 
world revels in violence and luxury in the 
light of the sun. Do you think this a mad 
dream? I regard it as a palpable proba- 
bility. 

But while there is life, there is hope. 
And in my fear, I hope. The Good Samar- 
itan offered to heal the stricken victim on 
the road to Jericho. The victim accepted 
His aid and became a strong and upstand- 
ing man again. Christ offered to cure the 
prostrate pagan world. That world sub- 
mitted to His healing touch and was re- 
stored to health. Christ, through His 
Church, comes to us with balm to refresh 
our wounds. Will we, or will we not, allow 
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Him to perform this work of charity? I 
do not know. We can refuse; we can ac- 
cept. God grant that we accept! 

And how shall the influence of Christ be 
extended to the warring elements of human- 
ity? Chiefly through the mediation of the 
Catholic Church. I highly praise the effi- 
cient work being done by Protestant denom- 
inations for the relief of the stressed situa- 
tion of the world. I do not wish to seem to 
boast. But the Catholic Church must be 
the world’s main hope. Numbers of non- 
Catholic thinkers have said as much ;—have 
said, among other things, that she alone has 
taken a definite stand against Socialism. 
She has taken just as definite a stand 
against individualistic liberalism. And she 
is in the best position to make her influence 
felt. She alone is as world-wide as Social- 
ism. She is in touch with labor all over the 
earth. She has the experience of centuries 
behind her in dealing with the two classes of 
society. She is unified in faith and action 
from pole to pole, from the princes of the 
Church down to the humblest priest. She 
has the means of holiness in her hands. 
For she is the representative of Christ. 

‘‘But,’’ I hear an objector say, ‘‘the Cath- 
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olic Church has not been sufficient for the 
purposes of life. What is she doing among 
her own people in civilized nations to-day? 
Why are there tens of millions of Buddhists 
and Brahmans who have not been even 
touched by Christianity? Also look at the 
spiritual grossness of Mexico and South 
America which are Catholic! Look at the 
Dark Ages which were Catholic! Look at 
the inability of the Papacy to prevent the 
‘World War!’’ 

‘What is the Church doing among her 
own people in civilized nations today?” 
—It seems to me that critics of Catholicism, 
in drawing up their indictment against it, 
have not considered with sufficient care evi- 
dences favorable to religion in the Catholic 
Church. They have not observed, or at 
least do not mention, the innumerable 
churches filled many times each Sunday, the 
confessions heard, the communions distri- 
buted, the Masses offered, the sermons 
preached, the words of encouragement 
spoken, the dangers pointed out, the sick 
visited, the poor relieved, domestic troubles 
smoothed and a multitude of other good 
works done for the uplift of humanity :— 
not with blaring of trumpets, but in a quiet, 
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unostentatious way, after the manner of 
Christ. I speak not of the work of Protest- 
ant divines. Let them speak for them- 
selves! I do not doubt that many a heart 
has been gladdened by their ministrations. 
We do not hear much of the constructive 
work of Christianity. For true Christians, 
like their Master, are not partial to sign- 
boards and big-lettered advertisements. 
Their deeds are printed in the newspapers 
of Heaven in letters of gold on parchment 
of crimson and purple for the reading of 
angels and saints. But they are not ex- 
ploited by the pens of men, whereas the 
shortcomings of religion are made capital 
of and blazoned all over the earth. 

‘‘Why are there tens of millions of 
Buddhists and Brahmans who have not 
even been touched by Christianity ?’’— 
This objection means that Christianity 
in the Church is not sufficient to convert 
them. But remember that for the efficacy 
of Christianity co-operation is required 
from men. ‘‘The fields are white for the 
harvest,’’ says Christ, ‘‘but the laborers are 
few.’’ Oh, if there were only a hundred 
Xaviers, the Orient would be converted in a 
short time. If critics of Catholicity had 
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the self-sacrifice and zeal to give up the 
world and become Apostles of Christ, in- 
stead of indulging in diatribes, they would 
learn by personal experience how adequate 
Christianity in the Church is to purify and 
elevate the souls of men. 

‘“‘Look at the spiritual grossness of 
Mexico and South America which are Cath- 
olic.’”’-—Yes, look at Mexico and South 
America! But do so fairly. They are 
not nearly as bad as they are painted. 
Besides, Free-masonry in South Amer- 
ica has not allowed the Church to ex- 
ercise her spiritual power unhampered. 
Again, a passible soil is needed for the seed 
of religion. Highty-four per cent of 
‘Mexico’s population are Indians or half- 
breeds; most people in the northern part of 
South America are the same; the bulk of the 
population of Brazil are negroes. This is 
not promising material for Christianity. It 
is surprising how much has been done with 
them. It is unfair to compare them with 
white Protestants of North America and 
Europe. Compare them rather with the 
non-Catholic Indians of America and the 
Negroes of Africa and our Southland. 
Emphatically they will bear the comparison. 
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If one wants to indulge in comparisons, let 
him compare countries, uniform in size, in 
the same latitude, with the same natural re- 
sources and similar races. For instance, 
compare Catholic Belgium with Protes- 
tant Holland; Catholic Ireland with Prot- 
estant Scotland; Catholic France with 
Protestant England; the Catholic German 
States with the Protestant ones; the Catho- 
lic cantons of Switzerland with the Protes- 
tant ones; Quebec with Ontario. To say the 
least, Catholicity will not lose by the com- 
parison. In the matter of education, Italy 
with 18 million less population than Ger- 
many, has as many universities as Germany: 
she has more universities than Protestant 
Great Britain, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway combined. Spain, with half 
the population of England, has 10 univer- 
sities to England’s 11. Also the assumption 
that countries like England, the United 
States, and Germany are really Protestant 
is unwarranted because Protestantism has 
lost its hold on these countries; the bulk of 
the people belong to no church; three- 
quarters of our Protestant people in the 
United States are not church-goers and the 
only church that is progressing is the Catho- 
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lic Church. That’s why there is so much op- 
position to it from the Ku Klux Klan, and 
the like. So if one wants to attribute the 
standing of a nation to its living religion, 
why not credit the Catholic religion with 
the fruits of civilization and morality in 
England, the United States, and Germany ? 

Then they say: ‘‘Look at the darkness 
of the Middle Ages which were Catholic.’’ 
—I say: Look at the brightness of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Here are some testimonies from 
Protestant authorities Macaulay says: 
‘‘Before the Reformation came, she [the 
Church] had enfranchised almost all the 
bondsmen in the kingdom.’’ QGuizot says: 
‘No society ever made greater efforts than 
the Christian Church did from the fifth to 
the tenth century to influence the world 
about it and assimilate it. It attacked bar- 
barism at every point in order to civilize 
it and rule over it.” Lecky says: ‘‘By the 
monks the nobles were overawed, the poor 
protected, the sick tended, travellers shel- 
tered, prisoners ransomed, the remotest 
spheres of suffering explored.’’ Ancillon 
says: ‘‘It [the Papacy] prevented and ar- 
rested the despotism of the emperors, com- 
pensated for the want of equilibrium, and 
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diminished the inconveniences of the feudal 
system.’’ Patterson says: ‘‘From_ the 
sixth to the eleventh century all the civiliz- 
ing that was done was done by the Church. 
The history of the Roman Catholic Church 
during that period is the history of civiliza- 
tion.’’ Doctor Walsh gives abundant ev- 
idence to establish the thesis that the thir- 
teenth was the greatest of centuries. Car- 
dinal Newman, who knew the facts and was 
not contradicted in Protestant England for 
stating them, proved in his ‘‘ Present Posi- 
tion of Catholics in England”’ that Protes- 
tant histories of the Catholic Church had 
been for three hundred years a conspiracy 
against the truth. If you read Pastor’s 
‘“‘History of the Popes,’’ an authoritative 
work, acknowledged by Protestants, you 
will see that the accusations of ecclesiastical 
corruption in the Church have been grossly 
exaggerated and that whatever evil there 
was, was due to ecclesiastical investiture by 
secular princes, against which the popes 
struggled mightily. Again, those who 
would deny divinity to the Church, because 
in its whole history there have been a few 
bad popes, should logically deny divinity to 
what they regard as Christ’s true Church, 
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because in the three brief years of its con- 
temporaneous existence with its Founder, 
among the twelve first bishops, Judas be- 
trayed Him, Peter denied Him, Thomas ob- 
stinately refused for a time to believe in 
Him, John and James grossly ambitioned 
high places at His side, and all of them were 
blind to the spiritual character of His 
Kingdom. 

They say: ‘‘Look at the insufficiency of 
the Papacy to prevent the World War.”’ 
—The Pope, the bishops, and the priests of 
Europe have had their hands tied. The 
Pope is a prisoner in Italy. In France 
bishops and priests have been under gov- 
ernmental ban and all the religious were 
banished. In Germany for years the 
Church was persecuted. In England Cath- 
olics have been a handful and in Russia the 
government has been inimical. How un- 
der these circumstances can Catholicism be 
justly held responsible for not having pre- 
vented the war? It is the old story over 
again. Men manacle the Church, the de- 
fender of the world; then say to her when 
the enemy attacks: ‘‘Why don’t you 
defend us against the enemy?’’ They 
place the captain of the ship in irons, 
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and when the hurricane blows cry: ‘‘Why 
is the captain not on the bridge?’’—Do not 
hold the Church responsible for the war. 
Lay the blame where it belongs, at the door 
of the civil governments of Europe. 

No! In spite of these objections, I re- 
peat: The Catholic Church must be the 
world’s main hope. I do not expect her in- 
fluence to be felt by means of union with 
Protestant churches; for this is impossible. 
I do not expect that Protestant churches 
will reunite themselves to her on her terms 
of union. For they will not. Neither do I 
expect that overwhelming numbers of in- 
dividual Protestants will enter her fold. 
But I do expect, first, that Catholics will 
take heart from the thought of her univer- 
sal moral power of healing; and second, 
that Protestants, far from aligning them- 
selves with baneful, secret influences at 
present working in our land for her over- 
throw, will rather maintain a friendly at- 
titude toward the Catholic Church, being 
convinced as they well may be, that their 
own temporal and spiritual welfare as well 
as that of Catholics, rests on the rock of 
Peter and is sustained by the necessary and 
sufficient hands of the Bishop of Rome. 


VII 
THE CROWNING ARGUMENT 


In the fourth sermon of this course we 
proved from the Gospels that Christ is God. 

There are five more arguments, establish- 
ing His Divinity, namely, His character, 
His doctrine, the spread of Christianity, the 
heroic testimony of the early martyrs, and 
the witness of the Catholic Church. 

Even according to the testimony of ra- 
tionalists, Christ, was the superbest charac- 
ter in all history. His reverent and tender 
love of God, His unbounded devotion to 
men, His utter selflessness, His flaming zeal, 
His courage, His meekness, sweetness and 
humility make Him worthy and more than 
worthy of the highest encomiums that men 
can give. 

Complementary to these moral qualities 
of Christ were His intellectual nobilities: 
His wisdom, calmness, poise of mind, equa- 
bleness of judgment, prudence and el- 
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Christ; no fanatical excesses; nothing of 
the zealot or monomaniac. He was all for 
heaven, without neglecting the just de- 
mands of earth. He loved men like a 
mother, without closing His eyes to their 
weaknesses and sins. He was humble, 
without loss of dignity; enthusiastic, with- 
out extravagance; pure, without coldness; 
courageous, without rashness; sweet, with- 
out effeminacy, calm and equable, without 
passivity; eloquent, without wordiness. 
He carried Himself like a God without ceas- 
ing to be human: He carried Himself like 
a man without ceasing to be divine. 

Now Christ claimed to be God. There- 
fore He was God. For if He were not, His 
claim of Divinity would imply this mon- 
strous alternative: either, knowing that He 
was not God, He yet deceived men in say- 
ing that He was; or He Himself was grossly 
deceived as to His divine identity. Ac- 
cording to the first supposition, He would 
have been a villain of the blackest dye, a 
deceiver of men, and a blasphemer of God. 
According to the second supposition, He 
would have been nothing less than an idiot. 
But neither of these two characterizations 
harmonizes with the sublime, sweet, and 
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wise Personality which all men, from the 
most heroic saint down to the chilliest ra- 
tionalist, have attributed to Him. There- 
fore, Christ was and is God. 

Supplementary to the argument of 
Christ’s character is the one drawn from 
the uniqueness of His doctrine. 

The doctrine of Christ is unique. Every 
other teaching similar to it either was a 
foreshadowing or has been an imitation of 
it; and some religious beliefs which at first 
glance look like it, on closer examination 
show their feet of clay. 

The Fatherhood of God, the Divine Son- 
ship of Christ, the Brotherhood of man and 
a paradoxical attitude toward the world,— 
these four elements of Christ’s doctrine 
make it unique. St. Augustine, one of the 
keenest minds of all times, thought the doc- 
trine of Christ could not be of purely hu- 
man origin, but must have been divinely re- 
vealed; and hundreds of millions of men 
have accorded with him in his belief. 

Up to Christ’s time the Fatherhood of 
God had been practically unknown. 
Among the Jews of old, God the Creator, 
God the Holy, God the Just had been 
known; but hardly God the Father. To 
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speak more exactly, a few of the Jews had 
known God the Father, but even among 
these His Fatherhood had not been empha- 
sized. Among Greeks and Romans, Zeus, 
Jove the Thunderer, had been known; but 
not the Paternity of God. A few people 
had believed in no god; some had thought 
of God as a hidden and unspeakable ter- 
ror; others as a malicious deity, cruelly toy- 
ing with men before killing them, as boys 
with flies or as a cat with a mouse. The 
Greek dramatists had viewed Him as im- 
placable Fate. Dreamers had pondered 
Him pantheistically; and materialists had 
regarded Him as blind, impersonal Force. 

But Christ came, saying: ‘‘Our Father 
who art in heaven.’’ He represented God 
in an amiable, fatherly light in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. By the mouth of His 
Apostle He called Him: ‘‘The Father of 
Mercies and God of all consolation, who con- 
soles us in all our tribulations,’’ and said: 
“‘God so loved the world that He sent His 
own Son that He might redeem us from our 
iniquities and fashion to Himself a people 
acceptable.’’ At the Last Supper, with 
most exquisite tenderness He drew together 
into one ineffable family His Father, Him- 
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self, and His true followers. ‘‘For them 
do I pray,’’ He says, ‘‘that they all may be 
one, as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee; 
that they also may be one in us.’’ Accord- 
ing to Christ, God enriches us with a mul- 
titude of material blessings because, loving 
us, He wishes to see us contented even on 
earth; and when He sends us tribulation, 
He does so because we need chastisement 
at His fatherly hand. In the supernatural 
order He has prepared homes of bliss for 
us, where we shall satisfy our thirst for 
happiness. So sweet a doctrine could have 
come only from Heaven. 

Christ claimed to be the very Son of God; 
and that He was such in fact we have al- 
ready seen. It follows that His doctrine 
is divine. But independently of this argu- 
ment, the doctrine of the Son of God becom- 
ing man to live and die for us through love 
is so unique that it must have had God as its 
author. There had been some dreams to 
this effect among the pagans. But they 
were borrowed from Jewish prophesies of 
the reign of Christ and they pale at the side 
of the reality. We see One born in a erib 
on the first Christmas night, raised in a cot- 
tage, in His public life resurrecting dead 
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and buried humanity, consoling, enlighten- 
ing, inspiring, healing, feeding, and con- 
sorting with men of humble ways. We see 
Him dying on the cross to save a race. 
Now this Man is God,—the same God who 
created the universe; who, an eternity be- 
fore the Grand Canyon was even a shallow 
river-bed, lived; who beyond the circling 
of the outmost star, exists; who by one in- 
stantaneous glance sees everything, past, 
present, and future. Saint Paul says: 
“‘He emptied Himself, taking the form of 
a slave.’’—Yes, He emptied Himself of His 
Divinity to assume our humanity, of His 
eternity to be born in time, of His immen- 
sity to be enclosed in a woman’s arms, of 
His wisdom to learn at His Mother’s knee, 
of His beauty to become uncomely, and of 
His power whereby He holds the universe 
like a grain of sand in the palm of His 
hand, to become a Child toddling around the 
floor of the cottage of Nazareth and catch- 
ing at Mary’s skirt to steady His faltering 
feet. Had God descended from His throne 
to the level of the highest Seraph, that 
would have been humiliation enough; but 
He went down into the deeper depth of our 
humanity. Had He come into life in His 
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maturity, with the full powers of manhood, 
that would have been humiliation enough; 
but He went down into the deeper depth of 
helpless infancy. Had He been a child 
born in the lap of luxury, that would have 
been humiliation enough; but He went 
down into the deeper depth of poverty. 
Had He been merely the victim of poverty, 
that would have been humiliation enough; 
but He went down into the deepest depth 
of sin, becoming The Sinner vicariously for 
us. Surely, then, the Incarnation is unique 
in humility. 

The Incarnation is unique in love. One 
who loves another wishes to be with him 
and like him. And because God regarded 
men with individual affection, He desired 
to share their company on earth, to be iden- 
tical with them in nature, and to go through 
the experiences which they are accustomed 
to. It is almost unbelievable that Al- 
mighty God should have courted the love 
of men at such a cost. Rationalists think 
of God as a Divinity in the distant sky, cold 
and impersonal, too great to be interested 
in the petty doings of ants crawling over a 
tiny ball of earth in an obscure corner of 
the universe. They cannot conceive Him 
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falling in love with these invisible nonen- 
tities. Yet this is the stupendous fact: 
He became one of them, that He might 
make them partakers of His Divinity. 

The Incarnation is unique also in wis- 
dom. It is the office of wisdom to employ 
the best means to attain an end. God’s 
end is to win our love; what better means 
than a human heart! Men could hardly be 
expected to feel a personal tenderness for 
OMNIPOTENCH, ETERNITY, IMMEN- 
SITY, AND INFINITE JUSTICE. But 
men do love aman. And so God became a 
Man, ‘‘The Most Beautiful of the sons of 
men,’’ arraying Himself in all the charms 
of our humanity, that He might catch us in 
the snare of His attractiveness. Could the 
doctrine of the divine Sonship of Christ, 
with its threefold uniqueness of humility, 
love, and wisdom, have sprung from any 
mind but God’s? 

The third element in the doctrine of 
Christ is the brotherhood of man. ‘‘The 
brotherhood of man’’ means brotherhood in 
human nature and brotherhood in divine. 
The former kind is knowable by reason; 
the latter kind is not. For how could man, 
without revelation, ever discover that he 
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had been destined to the Beatific Vision of 
God, raised from the level of creature to 
that of adopted son of God and made, not 
a fellow-creature, but the very brother of 
Christ? By that dignity, conferred on him 
through sanctifying grace, the humblest 
man becomes grander than the most trans- 
cendent genius; a leper is greater than a 
king; an illiterate boy than the wisest phil- 
osopher. If I were to see a rude but good 
Swain on one side, and on the other side an 
unsanctified man with wealth, learning, 
power, and natural amiability, I should pre- 
fer the former to the latter, because the 
latter is only a son of man, the former is a 
son of God. This is the secret of Christ’s 
precept of fraternal charity. Christ loved 
men so because they were sons of God, and 
He would have us do the same. Indeed, He 
clothes the poorest son of Adam in His own 
irresistible Personality and says tous: ‘‘I 
am he; if you love Me, love him.’’ More- 
over, He makes the passport to His King- 
dom consist in such brotherly love: ‘‘Hn- 
ter into the Kingdom prepared for you 
from the beginning of the world—For when 
you did this to the least of My brethren, 
you did it unto Me,”’ 
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Hence, Christ’s regeneration of the world! 
That He renovated the face of the earth is 
evident from history. He purified worship, 
banished slavery, raised womanhood from 
sexual degradation to honored maidenhood, 
wifehood, and motherhood, gave a rare 
dignity to the child, created the sweet thing 
called home, reconciled the extremes of so- 
ciety, the rich and poor, moderated the 
cruelty of war, converted the State from an 
autocratic machine into a servant of the 
people; and He succeeded in doing all this 
because He clothed each of us in the glory 
of divine sonship, making us worthy of all 
love and praise. And if these excellent 
fruits of Christ’s teaching are fading from 
the earth to-day, it is because Christ and 
Christianity are being given up by His 
followers. 

Philanthropy is having a vogue to-day. 
But though apparently like the brotherhood 
of man, it is really utterly unlike it. Phil- 
anthropists love the neighbor because he is 
a son of man: Christians love him because 
he is a son of God. The philanthropist, in 
his closet of humanitarian contemplation, 
forms an exalted idea of humanity in gen- 
eral; but when he comes in contact with the 
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unvarnished reality of concrete human be- 
ings with all their imperfections on their 
head, he shrinks from them disillusioned, 
having, he thinks, little motive for love. 
Hence his ministrations will lack the touch 
of personal regard, will be characterized by 
condescension and fastidious aloofness, and 
will take the form of a ‘‘system’’ of charity, 
a mechanical benevolence which will and 
must fail to elicit responsive love in the 
hearts of its beneficiaries. Philanthropy is 
a discovery of reason; but philanthropy is 
not the brotherhood of man. 

The fourth element of Christ’s doctrine is 
a paradoxical attitude towards the world. 
It comes to this: If you wish to live, die; 
if you wish to possess, give; if you wish to 
find yourself, lose yourself. Put yourself 
down, to rise; deny yourself to realize your- 
self; conquer yourself to become a con- 
queror. Christ said: ‘‘If any man would 
come after Me, let him deny himself, take 
up his cross and follow Me.’’ ‘‘Blessed are 
the poor in spirit.’’ ‘‘Blessed are you 
when they shall revile you and say all man- 
ner of evil things of you for My name’s 
sake. Rejoice, for your reward will be 
great in heaven.’’ Christ died on a cross 
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that He might sit on a throne. He was 
pierced with thorns that He might wear a 
crown, and was torn with nails and spear 
in hands and feet and side that He might 
wear His five ruby jewels of the flesh on 
Easter morn. | 

Mere man naturally would use worldly 
things to succeed with, even in the quest of 
a heavenly end; for he could argue plaus- 
ibly: All things are creatures of God, 
placed in our hands for salvation.—But the 
Godman did otherwise. Taking His stand 
on the Mount of the Beatitudes, and sweep- 
ing the earth with His gaze, Christ said to 
His followers: ‘‘Behold the glowing world 
and reject it for My sake. Behold its velvets 
and satins, its ermines and silks; its high 
festivities, its viands, its crowns of roses, 
its golden cups, its harps, its flutes and 
violins; its busy days and merry nights, 
its lights, its fragrance and gorgeous 
shows; its palatial homes and elegant con- 
veyances; its beauty and its chivalry; its 
knightly wars and courteous manners; its 
refinements of intellect, its exquisite soci- 
ety, its literature, its arts and sciences; its 
taste, its styles, its wealth; its honors, its 
power and pride of place! Behold this 
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sumptuous spectacle, this splendid pageant, 
this entrancing fairyland! And if you 
love Me and wish to follow Me, reject it 
all!?? ‘Who but a God would have dared to 
make such a proposal to men with any hope 
of suecess;—who but a God or an idiot! 
But Christ was not an idiot. 

Now this paradoxical doctrine of Christ 
was not the extravagant dream of a fanatic. 
It was eminently reasonable. For expe- 
rience has shown that those who in spirit 
reject all the glories and pleasures of the 
world, are the best fitted to use them with 
moderation; not for themselves but for God 
and their fellowmen. 

This paradoxical doctrine of Christ is 
practical. For it was practiced by Christ. 
His most successful life was a prolonged 
and colossal defeat: His ascendancy in the 
heart of humanity has been due to a cru- 
cifixion. 

This paradoxical doctrine of Christ is 
comparatively easy. For hero-worship fa- 
cilitates the most difficult enterprise, and 
Christ’s winning Personality has magnet- 
ized the hearts of His followers even unto 
adoration. 

And therefore, because this doctrine is 
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reasonable, practical, and comparatively 
easy, it has been accepted by men. For 
thousands of heroic souls have acted it out 
to the letter and millions of good Christians 
have at least approximated the ideal. 

Here, then, is the doctrine of Christ on 
the Fatherhood of God, the Divine Sonship 
of Christ, the Brotherhood of man and the 
paradox of spiritual suecess:—a doctrine 
so unique that it could have come only from 
God. Hence it is true with the truthful- 
ness of God Himself, and because its fun- 
damental tenet is the Divinity of Christ, 
Christ is God. 

I have just said that the doctrine of 
Christ has been accepted by men. Is that 
true? It is; and the acceptance and spread 
of Christianity is another proof of its 
divinity. 

According to the testimony of Scripture, 
the pagan author Pliny and ecclesiastical 
writers of the first few centuries, the spread 
of Christianity was rapid and extensive to 
a wondrous degree. For example, Tertul- 
lian writes: ‘‘We are only of yesterday 
and fill all your cities, islands, and fortified 
places, leaving you only your temples.”’ 
Later on, St. Augustine uttered his mem- 
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orable dilemma: ‘‘Hither Christianity was 
founded on miracles and is therefore divine, 
or it was not founded on miracles. If not 
its spread is a miracle, proving it divine.”’ 

The circumstances which make the spread 
and acceptance of Christianity a miracle 
were: the unspeakable corruption of the 
pagan world, the natural repulsiveness of 
Christianity, the power of its enemies, the 
weakness of its promoters and the extent 
of its success. 

The conditions which Christianity had to 
meet were: Polytheism with all the hu- 
man vices deified in forms of beauty and 
power, and with a lasciviousness of wor- 
ship which openly consecrated unclean- 
liness and murder; the utter degradation of 
woman into a state of sexual slavery; 
the legal right of parents to murder their 
own children in case of deformity in the 
children or undesirable fecundity in the 
mothers; the abolition of home and the fam- 
ily; the enslavement of the large majority 
of the human race in the then known world, 
and unmitigated horrors of war. As bad 
as our times are, they are heavenly in 
comparison with conditions which Chris- 
tianity had to face and exterminate. Lit- 
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erally, the earth was a huge brothel and 
charnel-house. 

Christianity was naturally repulsive to 
men. For its doctrine was mysterious; its 
code of morality, austere. Its two symbols 
were the triangle and the cross. Its great 
mystery was the Trinity; its great moral 
lesson was the mortification of Calvary. 
Who would welcome a religion like that! 

Its opponents were: Judaism, the Ro- 
man Empire, Greek culture and barbar- 
ism;—Judaism with its exclusiveness, its 
contempt for the Gentile, and its ecclesias- 
tical rule openly challenged by Christian- 
ity; the Roman Empire whose polytheism 
and pagan ethics were at stake; Greek cul- 
ture, to which the Christian demand of in- 
tellectual submission would look like a 
joke; and barbarian soddenness, irrespon- 
sive to spiritual appeal. 

Then the poverty of means! If Christ 
had sent forth an apostolic band of Cesars, 
Ciceros, Virgils, and Horaces, with military 
power, eloquence and poetry, there would 
have been some human hope of success. 
But think of a band of fishermen, fresh 
from their nets, with the brine of the sea 
still in their hair and on their clothes, con- 
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versant with the topic of fishes and possibly 
redolent of them; men without education, 
manners, knowledge of the world or power 
of expression; afraid of their own shadows; 
without any natural motives for their ep- 
ical expedition for the conquest of mankind 
and utterly devoid of human hope of suc- 
cess;—think of this ridiculous handful of 
Jews marching out of the East under a ban- 
ner emblazoned with the figure of their con- 
vict Leader, perishing on a gallows, against 
Rome from her seven hills ruling the 
world! 

But they unseated Rome. For they 
drove back Jupiter, Juno, Venus, Apollo, 
and Mars into the shadowland of fiction, 
whence they had come, and enthroned 
Christ in their place. They cleansed the 
temples of filthy orgies and established the 
worship of the one true God. They placed 
a halo on the brow of woman, they hedged 
in children with their protection, they set 
up the home, they made war less terrible, 
they freed slaves: in a word, this absurd 
group of Oriental adventurers re-created 
the world! 

Easy communication throughout the Ro- 
man HKmpire cannot explain the rapid 
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spread of Christianity; because the same 
factor would equally have favored opposi- 
tion to it. The happiness which Christian- 
ity offered to slaves cannot explain their 
conversion to the faith; for that happiness 
was supernatural, to be enjoyed hereafter, 
requiring mortification of life, rejection of 
pagan festivities and indulgence, and read- 
iness to face a martyr’s death. The reason- 
ableness of Christianity cannot explain its 
acceptance by philosophers; for it con- 
tained mysteries repulsive to the phil- 
osophic mind. The charities distributed by 
Christians among converts cannot explain 
their entrance into the Church. For such 
charities were not extensive, as the Chris- 
tians were poor, and some converts were not 
in need of charity. 

Mahometanism spread. But it did so by 
the power of the sword; rewards were 
promised and given in this life; and the next 
life for the followers of Mahomet was 
grossly sensuous. Furthermore, a portion 
of the power of that false religion was due 
to partial truths absorbed from Christian- 
ity. Buddhism spread. But far from re- 
generating its peoples, it has benumbed 
them with its Nirvana into the passive, 
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semi-barbarous condition of the East In- 
dians of today. Similar answers can be 
given to pleas for Confucianism and the 
other ‘‘isms”’ of the world. 

In view, therefore, of the unimaginable 
pagan corruption which Christianity 
cleansed, the natural repulsiveness of 
Christianity, its powerful enemies, its weak 
promoters, and its renewal of the face of 
the earth, the spread of Christianity can- 
not be attributed to natural means, it pos- 
tulates divine assistance, it was a miracle of 
God. Hence it was sponsored by God, and 
what it taught is true. But it has always 
taught that Christ is God. Therefore, 
Christ is God. 

But the success of Christianity was paid 
for in blood, and the heroic testimony of the 
martyrs is still another factor in the spread 
of Christianity which proves it divine. 

The argument is this: The martyrs gave 
bloody testimony that Christianity is divine 
and Christ is God. But God the All- 
truthful sponsored their testimony by mir- 
aculously helping them to give it. This is 
evident. For no merely human power could 
have endured what they endured. There- 
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fore, their testimony is true; Christianity 
is divine and Christ is God. 

According to Christian and pagan writ- 
ers alike the number of martyrs ran into 
the millions. They were of all conditions 
of life, of all ages and both sexes, educated 
and ignorant. They endured the rack, the 
sword, arrows, fire, water, and filthy dun- 
geons. They met these horrors with a 
smile; calmly, without fanaticism; not in 
the glow of sudden thrilling impulsiveness, 
but with a staid resoluteness born of solid 
conviction. They had not the soldier’s in- 
centives of action, patriotism, banners, 
trumpets, companionship and hope of rec- 
ognition to spur them; for their deaths 
were passive and ignominious, without col- 
ors and martial music; oftentimes they died 
singly in obscurity, regarded as enemies of 
the State and the refuse of society. They 
had no honor to gain even among friends; 
for in many cases the very place of their 
graves remained unknown. They did not 
die for an opinion (which is common 
enough) ; but for their faith in Christ, who 
was a reality proven unmistakably by his- 
torical evidence. They were urged by the 
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pagans and sometimes by their dear ones 
with flattering promises and touching ap- 
peals to relinquish Christianity; and they 
could have acceded to the tempters without 
temporal loss or inconvenience. They 
claimed that their endurance was not hu- 
man, but supernatural; and witnesses 
averred the same. Therefore, the heroism 
of the martyrs was miraculous; God was 
with them. Hence their testimony in fa- 
vor of the divinity of Christianity and the 
Godship of Christ was true. 

A like argument may be drawn from the 
testimony of the Catholic Church. The 
Catholic Church is a present-day and his- 
torical fact of tremendous import. There 
she is, seated, watching, ruling, enlighten- 
ing, consoling, legislating, judging on the 
hill of Rome and obeyed by billions of men 
for two thousand years. She saw the im- 
perial capital of the Cesars in its glory; its 
armies, its literature, its architecture, its 
governmental solidarity, its aristocracy, and 
—its crimes. She saw and withstood ten 
persecutions, beginning with Nero and end- 
ing with Diocletian and Maximian. In the 
third century, under Constantine, she came 
forth resplendent from the catacombs into 
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into the light of the sun, as Christ, her 
Spouse, had issued gloriously from the tomb 
on the first Easter morn. She saw and 
downed the subtle aggressiveness of the Ar- 
ian, Nestorian, and Eutychian heresies. She 
saw Gothic and Hunnish barbarians pour 
down from the flood-gates of the north, top- 
pling the majestic structure of ancient civil- 
ization to the ground. As she had christian- 
ized Rome, so she christianized them. She 
bore up against the browbeating of Byzan- 
tine emperors and patriarchs. She super- 
intended the founding of the modern States 
of Europe. In the real dark ages, the 
ninth and tenth centuries, she survived ec- 
clesiastical corruption:—the most miracu- 
lous victory of all! In the middle ages, she 
was the heart and centre of learning, cul- 
ture, civilization, material progress, civil 
order, and sanctity. She made autocratic 
rulers rue the day they tried to ruin her 
spiritual independence. She recovered 
from the investiture-abomination of med- 
ieval emperors. She emerged from the 
Great Schism of the West. She was more 
glorious after the Reformation than she 
was beforeit. After the French Revolution, 
Napoleon, Joseph of Austria, Victor EKm- 
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manuel, and the Italian robbers of 1870, in 
the persons of Pius IX, Leo XIII, Pius X, 
Benedict XV, and Pius XI, she has been 
the spiritual light of the world. Best of all, 
through all these centuries she has been the 
fruitful mother of innumerable saints, send- 
ing missionaries to the ends of the earth, cul- 
tivating exquisite flowers of piety in reli- 
gious life, preserving the home, abominating 
divorce, honoring children, and helping the 
State. 

See her to-day! Her rule is coterminous 
with the globe. She rules not by military 
or civil power, but by cultural influence, 
moral constraint, appeals to conscience, and 
by love. Bishops, priests, and laity obey 
her in civilized and savage lands; in spite 
of national independence, prejudice, per- 
sonal tastes and preferences; though they 
could break Her without temporal loss to- 
morrow, if they would; though they derive 
no worldly advantage by obedience; though 
oftentimes they are scoffed at in their native 
land for obeying her and made targets for 
the violence of Ku Kluxers, the jests of lit- 
erati, and the scorn of would-be scientists. 

Tell me, does not such a power bear upon 
her brow the impress of Divinity? Must 
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she not have been sustained marvelously by 
the hand of God? Could mere nature have 
fashioned such a queen of men? 

As a matter of fact, nature never has 
fashioned such an one. 

Natural genius fashioned Alexander, 
Hannibal, Cesar, and Napoleon. But 
they were Lilliputians compared to her. 
Alexander in ten brief years conquered the 
whole of India; but he perished at the pin- 
nacle of glory; his empire dissolved, and he 
became a name. Hannibal crossed the in- 
surmountable Alps, swept down into Italy, 
won the battle of Cann, kept Rome in ter- 
ror for twenty years. But Hannibal was 
recalled, cast into prison by his countrymen, 
and perished in disgrace; and Carthage was 
destroyed. Cesar straddled the world. 
But Cesar was murdered at the base of 
Pompey’s statue, and in due time the em- 
pire of the Cesars was levelled to the 
ground. Napoleon owned Europe; but Na- 
poleon tasted the bitterness of Waterloo 
and perished on a barren rock in the middle 
of the sea; and to-day, what is left of him 
but his fame? 

Natural pride of intellect fashioned Ari- 
anism, Nestorianism, Eutychianism; but 
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though for a time these heresies held the 
world, they are now relegated to a few God- 
forsaken corners of the Orient. Imperial 
vanity fashioned the Greek Orthodox 
Church. But its spiritual head, the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, was cut off by the 
conquering Turk in the fifteenth century; 
until the late war was tucked away in a cor- 
ner of his palace by the Czar of Russia; and 
to-day is trampled on by the Soviet govern- 
ment. Private judgment made Protestant- 
ism; and though there are many good Pro- 
testants, Protestantism as a consistent uni- 
fied system of practice and belief is extinct. 
Lasciviousnss occasioned Anglicanism, and 
Anglicanism, despite its many Christlike 
children, has given to the Cesar of the 
English throne the things that are God’s. 
In contrast with these evanescent, civil, 
military and religious powers, does not the 
Church appear to be a living miracle, a su- 
pernatural thing; a phenomenon of 
Heaven? Can we wonder at the eloquent 
tribute to her written by G. K. Chesterton 
while still a Protestant: ‘‘To have fallen,”’ 
he says, ‘‘into any one of the fads from 
Gnosticism to Christian Science would in- 
deed have been obvious and tame. But to 
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have avoided them all has been one whirling 
adventure, and in my vision the heavenly 
chariot flies thundering through the ages, 
the dull heresies sprawling and prostrate, 
the wild truth reeling but erect.’’ Or at 
what Macaulay, a Protestant Englishman, 
said so famously: ‘‘When some lone trav- 
eller from New Zealand shall take his 
stand on a broken arch of London bridge to 
sketch the ruin of St. Paul’s, Rome will 
still stand.’’ 

Now a Church which is a living miracle, . 
a supernatural thing, a phenomenon of 
Heaven, speaks the truth in matters of 
faith and morals; for it is the representa- 
tive of God. But the Catholic Church now 
and always teaches and has taught that 
Christ is God. Therefore, Christ is God. 

Besides these five arguments for Christ’s 
Divinity drawn from the character of 
Christ, from the divinity of His doctrine, 
from the marvelous spread of Christianity, 
from the bloody witness of the early mar- 
tyrs, and from the testimony of the mirac- 
ulously supported Catholic Church, there is 
a sixth, built on the words of ‘‘The Authen- 
tic Four,’’ the teaching of the Fathers and 
the authority of the Catholic Church, 
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namely, Christ’s Resurrection from the 
dead. 

Behold Him, standing behind Paul in the 
Areopagus! His head is circled with a nim- 
bus of light, His face is suffused with love- 
liness, His eyes shine like stars, His five 
wounds shoot forth flashes of crimson, His 
whole body is bathed in a golden mist, His 
Divinity radiates through His flesh like a 
light through a translucent vase, and His 
lips are rich with the oft-repeated words: 
‘‘Peace be unto you’’; ‘Be not afraid’’; 
‘“‘T am the salvation of the world.”’ ‘‘Be- 
hold, I am with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world.”’ 

Behold Him in the effulgence of Divinity 
no less than in the beauty of His Humanity, 
and tell me, is it any wonder that Paul, 
preaching Him, and knowing the full value 
of what he preached, acted like one beside 
himself; that his eyes sparkled, that his 
face was tense, that his whole frame was 
alert, and that eloquence poured from him 
overwhelmingly! Is it any wonder that 
Dionysius and Damaris, caught by his ardor 
and seeing the vision of Christ, became 
Christians forthwith and carried on hero- 
ically to the end! And on the other hand, 
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is it not a wonder that the bulk of the 
Athenians could still prefer the lovely but 
lifeless mask of culture to the radiant liv- 
ing countenance of Christ! 

What will you do? For the Church is 
preaching Christ to you as Paul did of old 
in the Areopagus. And behind me to-night 
is this same Christ. For Christ still lives, 
still loves and still wishes to save the world, 
as He did once before. 

In the world to-day there are millions 
who follow Christ, and more millions who 
do not accept Him. 

Oh, you who have not accepted Christ ac- 
cept Him now! See the reasonableness of 
His appeal, see the grave obligation you are 
under to accept, see especially the necessity 
of your humbling yourself, praying with all 
your might and disposing yourself by a vir- 
tuous life to receive the incomparable favor 
of faith. Do this, and in due time the fa- 
vor will be given. Then you will enjoy true 
peace on earth, a prelude of eternal bliss. 

And you who have the faith,—how I con- 
gratulate you to-night! Your faith is more 
precious than anything else in the world. 
Hold fast to it! Keep it at any cost, live 
up to it, and spread it! Help to convert 
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the world to Christ, so that this dear old 
world of ours may be saved from threaten- 
ing ruin by the only One who can save, by 
Him who saved it 2000 years ago and is just 
as willing to save it to-day. 

And do not be discouraged by your few- 
ness! The Christian enthusiasts have al- 
ways been a minority. The lone Christ was 
a minority, the twelve Apostles were a mi- 
nority, the martyrs over against the powers 
of Rome, the Fathers of the Church at a 
time when as St. Augustine said: ‘‘The 
world woke up one morning and found it- 
self Arian,’’ the Popes against the medieval 
emperors, and the Church in the world to- 
day :—all these have been glorious minor- 
ities. A little yeast leavens the whole mass 
of dough. A spark sets a city afire. A 
grain of mustard becomes the wide- 
spreading tree. And you, a few, however 
insignificant you may be, can do wonders 
with the help of God, which surely will be 
given you if you ask for it. The pity of 
it is that we have not enough confidence. 
We do not dream magnificently, we do not 
aspire grandly, we have almost forgotten 
the art of hoping in a godlike way. Let us 
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resolve tonight to aspire in a manner 
worthy of a disciple of Christ. 

For myself, whether you come along with 
me or not, [ am resolved to carry on; single- 
handed if need be; for I know that in the 
long run I shall succeed with God’s grace 
in making this Unknown God known, in 
helping to restore Christ to this dear old 
broken world. 

And in order that I may begin at the be- 
ginning, since Faith is the beginning of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth, therefore in the 
presence of this gathering I make my pro- 
fession of faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, God of God, Light of Light, True 
God of true God, who was conceived of the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, died and was 
buried. He descended into hell, the third 
day He rose again from the dead, ascended 
into Heaven, sitteth at the right hand of 
God, whence He shall come to judge the liv- 
ing and the dead. 

And because I have faith in Him, I wish 
to praise Him. And so I call upon you and 
with David of old I call on all things in 
heaven and on earth, those tremendous 
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choristers :—the sky, the sun, the moon and 
stars; oceans, mountains, and _ valleys; 
flowers, trees and fields of golden grain; 
rain, snow, dew and hail; colors, sounds and 
fragrances; fourfooted things and flying 
fowl; all women and men; and the nine 
choirs of Spirits, Seraphs and Cherubim, 
Powers and Potentates, Virtues, Thrones 
and Principalities, Angels and Archangels 
to join me in a universal chorus of thanks- 
giving and praise; and directing my heart 
and mind to Him, I exclaim: To Thee, 
O Lord Jesus Christ, Saviour of the world, 
Son of Mary, Son of God, Prince of Peace 
and Risen King, be praise, honor, glory, 
thanksgiving, love and service now and 
forever; Ave, Salve, Alleluia, and Hosanna 
to the King! 


THE END 
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